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Conservation Comes to Adams County 


Early in January a meeting was held in Gettysburg. It was a meeting that marked 
the beginning of a movement in Adams County similar to other conservation crusades 
which are currently sweeping the State and Nation. 

The County Soil Conservation District program climaxes years of bitter struggle. It 
culminates ideas which were born in the dust storms of the mid-thirties, which are 
startling in their possibilities, and, finally, which are ideas that form the crux of this 
country’s future. 

Already well established in seventeen counties throughout the Commonwealth, Soil 
Conservation Districts in Pennsylvania date from 1937 when the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture enacted a Conservation District law, permitting the landowners of any section of 
the State, whether within a single county or not, to petition for the establishment of a 
Soil Conservation District to be governed by elected supervisors under the general di- 
rection of a State Soil Conservation Board. 

In 1945 the provisions of this enabling act were altered to enable the Commissioners 
of any county in the Commonwealth to declare the county a Soil Conservation District 
to be governed by a board of directors appointed by the County Commissioners. This 
koard consists of five members, including one member of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners. The other four members are chosen from a list of eight practical farmers nomi- 
nated by farm organizations which are classed as countywide by the State Soil Con- 
servation Commission. These memkers receive no compensation other than traveling 
expenses. 

The directors have the power to conduct surveys as to soil erosion and the conser- 
vation and the improvement of the use of land in their district, to publish the results, 
and to publicize preventive measures. They may employ necessary personnel and, to the 
extent of their available funds, they may cooperate with and furnish financial or other 
aid, including fertilizer, seed and seedlings for erosion control or soil improvement, to 
any occupier of lands in the district. 

They may acquire, improve, and dispose of land, make available equipment and ma- 
terials, and in cooperation with The Pennsylvania State College School of Agriculture, 
and with the approval of the State Soil Conservation Commission, develop and publish 
comprehensive plans for erosion control in their district. 

In Adams County the directors have already signed agreements with the U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service, the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters, the State 
Department of Agriculture, and the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

In short, a Soil Conservation District, once established, can get all the help it needs from 
all the State and Federal agencies concerned with proper land use. It can provide com- 
plete management plans to interested farmers at no cost to the individual; it can actively 
campaign for full participation and support from not only landowners in the county, but 
also from all persons and agencies interested in those landowners and in the improvement 
of the entire county way of life. 

But one thing it cannot do! The directors of a Soil Conservation District cannot force 
anyone to cooperate nor can they sign any agreement without mutual consent. Conserva- 
tion must come from the heart. Therefore, we urge you to transmit your heart’s desires 
the desire to conserve your land for your posterity; the desire to improve food and cove! 
conditions for wildlife; the desire to improve your crop yields; the desire to beautify 
your country; the desire to better your way of life—into concrete action of mind. 

FOR THE GOOD OF OURSELVES, FOR THE GOOD OF YOUR COUNTRY—CO- 
OPERATE WITH YOUR SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT PROGRAM. 





Training School to Reopen 


The fifth student class, consisting of thirty men, will ke enrolled in the Ross L 
Leffler Training School, near Brockway, Jefferson County, on June 1, 1948. 

Applicants must have passed their twenty-third (23d) birthday on or before 
January 1, 1948, and shall not have passed their thirty-fifth (35th) birthday prior 
to that date. The minimum height requirement is five feet, eight inches (5’ 8”) 
taken in stocking feet. The minimum weight is one hundred forty (140) pounds 
stripped of all clothing. There are exceptions in the maximum age limit for 
Acting Game Protectors, Deputy Game Protectors, and veterans. These groups 
are entitled to credits in the written examination, which will be held early in May. 
There is also an exception in height for Acting Game Protectors and Deputy Game 
Protectors. Successful applicants must pass a rigid physical examination. 

The Training School is an approved educational institution for the training of 
veterans under the G.I. Bill of Rights. Men who can meet the requirements may 
secure further information concerning the coming student class by writing to Chiei 
of Training, Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. Complete details con- 
cerning the requirements and qualifications, entrance examinations, etc., will be 
published in the March number of the Game News. 
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44 A ND I am very sorry to send you such 

disappointing news at this late date 
but it is simply impossible for us to take 
care of your party during the bear season 
this year.” 

When I read those words from a letter 
written by the daughter of the people with 
whom we had lived during the past six bear 
seasons, my stomach just twisted up in a 
knot; then hit a new low as far as sinking 
is concerned. Here it was just four weeks, 
two days, seven hours and twenty-one min- 
utes prior to the opening bell of the °47 beat 
season and me and the gang with no place 
to stay in the bear country. 

The year 1939 had marked the beginning 
of a new era for the gang, as far as hunting 
was concerned. It was then that we ven- 
tured farther into the counties of Pennsyl- 
vania for bear. At that time our party had 
numbered 12 men. Our first trip to Potter 
County was unsuccessful as was our second 
as far as reducing the bear population was 
concerned. Our third year saw our numbers 
reduced to eight, with a switch from Potter 
to Lycoming and Sullivan Counties. This 
one more satisfactory in that we did not 
ioe tn: Maal travel and it put us on 
s S that seemed more familiar than 
= those chocolate drop “humps” of Potter 
: pc i iadinney sed could walk more than 
Hieron : ds wit rout fear of falling off 

‘ ito space. 
oa ‘45 some of the boys 
mae bogey orces so all hunting ac- 

» aS lar as our gang was concerned, 





SUNSET CONFESSION 


By ED SHIRK 





were postponed until the reunion in 1946. 
By this time the “Grim Reaper” had cut into 
the group and we were down to a party ol 
six. Eagerly and faithfully, the reliable six 
met at the Shell home near Croctor. De- 
jectedly and sorrowfully they returned to 
their homes and went into the details that 
go with explaining to the “little woman” why 
there would be no bear meat on the table. 
Bear hunters are “hep” to those old angles— 
“no beechnuts this year,” or “Had a hard 
cold spell up there and the bear went into 
hiberations before the season opened.” Un- 
known to us, the 1947 season was to be a 
rew story. 

As I finished the letter, my first impulse 
was to jump right in the car and head for 
Croctor with a heart rendering plea of re- 
consideration for us by the Shell family. 
As I talked myself out of this idea, it sud- 
denly dawned on me that I was failing to 
utilize the fruits of mental and _ physical 
efforts put forth by Alexander Graham Bell 
back in 1876. I grabked the phone nervously 
dialed for Long Distance, and, when the op- 
erator answered, put in a call for the Mills- 
grove Hotel. As I waited for that call to go 
through, my heart was pounding Ike a 
ruffed grouse’s wings on a hollow log. The 
voice of the proprietor reassured me, how- 
cver. and I went into a weak plea for pos- 
sible reservations at the hotel. The “God of 
Nimrod” was with me. I was finally assured 
that my party could be taken care of. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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In 1942 and for at least 30 years preceding, a splendid pool existed below the leaning 


pine tree. 


of the smaller stump and the stream is now divided by 


N July 18, 1942, when a great flood ripped 
out the Potter County Austin dam, 
played havoc in the town of Austin, de- 
stroyed bridges, overflowed highways, car- 
ried away precious soil and damaged valley 
crops and buildings, perhaps no one but 
ardent fishermen gave any thought to what 
was happening to the trout streams of the 
region. They know how an_ uncontrolled 
flood destroys cover for fish life; transports 
to larger streams the smaller aquatic forms 
of life thus decreasing the food supply for 
fish; deposits huge piles of stones and gravel, 
forcing the current when the stream is low 
through the deposits instead of over the 
normal stream bed; tears down the banks 
of the channel thus increasing its width and 
decreasing its depth; and a great flood in 
a swift, tumbling mountain stream may 
cause almost the complete loss of its fish 
population. 
The headwaters of Trout Run are about 
twelve miles south east of Austin. This 
stream, tributary of Kettle Creek in the vil- 


lage of Hammersley Fork, provides ideal 
conditions for brook trout. Not only is it 
clear and cold and the volume of flow at 


least fairly satisfactory even during drouths, 
but it also has superb aesthetic qualities. 
A days outing on rugged, romantic Troui 
Run is a delightful experience regardless 
of the number of speckled beauties that may 
be creeled. It is a popular stream of the 
Anglers Fraternity. 


Knowing that the entire Austin region 
was disastrously deluged by heavy rains, 
naturally we were concerned about Trout 


Run and decided to investigate the situation 
after the water had receded. So, with 
camera in hand we began our trek at the 
mouth and moved up stream to the various 
branches. The destruction on this. liu 
stream caused by. just one flood was a!migg 


unbelievable. For the first mile in the 
open meadow very large areas were cov- 
ered with stones and gravel. Practically 


no feature remained in this part of the 






The great flood filled the old stream bed with stones as shown at the right 


the larger stump. 


which made it so. attractive in 


years. 


stream 
former 

Then, as we entered the wooded area at 
the head of the meadow, where for more 
than three decades we had fished beautiful 
productive pools, the situation even 
more distressing. From the mouth of the 
right fork to the mouth of the Wykoff 
branch, a distance of one mile, only a few 
destruction. Long 
stretches of the stream contained no pools 
that would afford food and cover for fish life. 
In some the flood had cut under 
the and extracted a toll of 
gravel aggregating hun- 
In other instances the swift. 


was 


good pools had escaped 


instances 
treeless banks 
stones and 

dreds of tons. 


soil, 


The great flood of 1942 increased the size and depth of this pool. It 


the pool will be permanent. 


FEBRUARY 


THE DEVASTATIONS 


By R. L. 


Former Dean of Agriculture, 


powerful current washed out trees along 
the banks, causing them to fall into the 
channel and to leave the unprotected banks 
to the mercy of future floods. 

One of the most harmful effects of this 
great flood in Trout Run was the scarring 
and polishing of the larger rock surfaces, 
thus destroying innumerable minute forms 
of aquatic life and also conditions so essen- 
tial for their existence. Later in the season 
when the water was low we found an 
exceedingly small population of brook trout. 

It is impossible to give an adequate de- 
scription of the tremendous _ destruction 
wrought by just one flood in this important 
trout stream. The accompanying photo- 
graphs will give readers a_ better idea of 
the damages. All except one in the forest 
at the head of the main stream, were made 
between the mouth of the right fork and 
the mouth of the Wykoff branch, a distance 
of one mile. 


The first time I cast a fly in romantic 
Trout Run was in 1910. And what a stream 
is was 37 years ago! It contained many 


small but fairly deep pools below and along 
side large rocks and logs. The last of the 
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1948 


OF ONE FLOOD 


WATTS 


Pennsylvania State College 


virgin timker had been cut out a few years 
before and the vegetation on the hillsides 
consisted mainly of brambles and low grow- 
ing trees and bushes. 


Thirty-seven years ago Trout Run was 
a fisherman’s paradise. Every pool was 
teeming with brook trout and it was not 


dificult to take the legal limit of 40 trout 
in a days fishing. In a days catch you 
would be certain to have several ten inches 
and probably some a foot or more in length. 
The stream was not stocked at that time but 
the natural propagation was enormous. 

The region was also a hunter's paradise. 
There were literally thousands of ruffed 
grouse and rabbits. The forests provided 
perfect conditions for both of these species 
for there was a great abundance of food and 
For a number 
of years the illegal shooting of grouse for 
commercial purposes was a_ troublesome 
problem. The more elderly sportsmen of 
the state will recall swell city dinners when 
the guests feasted on grouse from the Kettle 
Creek country. 


the finest cover everywhere. 


Rabbits were to be found in large nu:n- 
bers throughout this extensive area of cut- 
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This white birch, which protects the stream bank, cannot withstand many more floods 


over land; and snowshoe hares were plenti- 
ful on the higher areas where they found 
especially favorable conditions in “fallen 
timber.” 

With our perennial controversy over the 
control of predators, particularly both species 
of foxes, it is well to remind ourselves that 
all the predatory animals common to Penn- 
sylvania, including the wildcat, were exceed- 
ingly plentiful in the Kettle Creek country 
during the same period when there was such 
a high population of grouse and rabbits. In 
other words there was ample food and cover 
for both game and predators. 

Now, what has happened in the Trout Run 
section and on practically every acre of the 
Kettle Creek region? 





In this 
and caused a 


instance 
shift 


the flood deposited manv rocks and stones in the old stream bed 
in the stream to the left bank. 


First, the removal of the virgin timber 
greatly reduced the water holding capacity 
of the forests. That is the first reason why 
the July 1942 flood was so disastrous to 
Trout Run. The surfaces of trunks, branches 
and leaves on the trees of a virgin forest 
hold an enormous amount of water. 

Second, the numerous uncontrolled fires 
that swept through the Kettle Creek woods 
after the timber was cut, destroying young 
trees and burning up the sponge-like water 
absorbing humus of the land, is the second 
very important reason why such a disastrous 
flood ravaged Trout Run. Note the black, 
charred stumps in one of the accompanying 
photographs. 

Third, the exceedingly large deer popula- 
tion which roamed the Kettle Creek country 
must also share in the responsibility of the 
disastrous Trout Run flood. Look again at 
the photograph with the big, black stump in 


the middle. Note that there are no small 
seedling trees or any other kind of low 
growing vegetation. Everything has been 


browsed off as soon as the plants appeared, 
thus depriving the forest of additional water 
nolding capacity. 

Not only are deer largely responsible for 
the reduced water holding capacity of Kettle 
Creek forest lands but they 
conspicuously in the destruction of cover so 
essential to small game. Some of our out- 
standing wildlife specialists that the 
Pennsylvania deer herd is primarily respon- 


share very 


believe 


sible for the depleted grouse and _ rabbit 
populations in forest areas. 
The practical question is, how can we 


avert the terrible destruction of great floods 
in our most important trout streams? It is 
conceded that the building of a large num- 
ber of dams would be of great value. The 
expense involved in their construction is the 
chief objection. The forest fires 
is being unusually well handled by the State 


control of 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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| HIS is a story of the appear- 

ance of a great band of wap- 
} itis on Tiadaghton (Pine 
y Creek) in the summer of 
| 1863 when all the hunters in 
j the vicinity of Cedar Run 

and Soldiers’ Run were ab- 
sent in the Civil War. In fact Soldiers’ Run 
got its name one year kecause every able- 





bodied man and boy had enlisted in the 
cause of the Union. It was a clear July 
evening and those who remained at their 


homes were waiting for news from Gettys- 
burg. 

Mrs. Savina Carson, then a young bride, 
was seated on her porch, playing the ghusia 
and thinking of her keloved pine-covered 
Mount Loucen in far-off Dalmatia. She had 
married a Pennsylvania timberland owner 
in Philadelphia soon after her arrival there 
from the Adriatic coast, her brother having 
been concerned in a plot to murder King 
Danilos I, of Montenegro. Suddenly in the 
calm, cool twilight, broken ‘only by the 
crickets and the sound of Soldiers’ Run 
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breaking over the stones, the homesick young 
woman’s little Dosnian rat hound began to 
bark—he had jackal blood in his veins and 
his bark was apt to trail off in a high key. 
Looking up she saw him, his little nose 
pressed between the fence pickets, aroused 
by something. A second glance revealed a 
great beast, almost drab in color, with huge 
antlers in the velvet, a bull wapiti, known 
to Pennsylvanians as an “elk.” Following 
him in single file along the wagon-road, 
which ran parallel to the creek, came one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight—she 
was almost tired of counting before the six- 
teenth cow appeared out of the gloom of 
the tall “white” hemlocks. Some of them 
had calves at their feet, [ungracefully] 
stumbling along. 

Jumping to her feet Mrs. Savina Carson 
stared and stared. She had been told that 
there were panthers and wolves and bears 
away up on the summit, in the Black Forest 
where Soldiers’ Run had its head, but never 
such gigantic stags as big as horses. The 
majestic bull and his family paid no atten- 
tion to the little rat hound, or her presence 
on the porch, but marched along toward Pine 
Creek, in leisurely, measured tread. When 
they were gone Mrs. Carson went inside 
and locked the door and hung her ghusla on 
a nail in the parlor. The next morning she 


THE DISAPPEARANCE 
OF THE WAPITIS 


By COLONEL HENRY W. SHOEMAKER 


FEBRUARY 





went to see her middle-aged friend, Mrs. 
Martha Gamble who lived in the old home- 
stead overlooking the Birch Islands just be- 
low where Cedar Run fuses with the T- 
adaghton. 

“What was it I saw last night, there wer 
seventeen or more of them, great, ungainly, 
horse-like creatures, queer-colored almost 
like foresters green?” she asked. “Come 
with me,” said her friend, as she led het 
around the house, on the boardwalk. “Look 
out there you will see them now.” In the 
shade among the wooded islands they sto 
browsing, but for the sunlight concealed by 
nature’s protective coloration, and yet © 
very close. There they were—the great bu. 
with his horns like in a brown velvet jacke’ 

“You are all alone, spend the day We 
me,” said Mrs. Gamble to her much & 
cited foreign friend. : 

Mrs. Carson spent the day at the Gamb 
mansion, but every now and then would tat 
a look at the band of wapitis feeding oF resi: 
ing on the island. 

As the heart of the July day advanced 
the band became bolder and stood m™ ™ 
creek as cattle often do, while they s¥%™ 
their heads from side to side to drive a¥# 
the flies. They were still there when ‘ 
sun set and twilight brought back St. Jo 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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OLD BRUIN AND THE BOYS 


By LUKE D. CRIDER 


ACK in the gay late nineties, when I 
was young, we had a good bit of fun 
with an old bruin. It happened this way. 
One day I was coming up Ram Hollow 
from work. It was late in the fall and 
there was a light covering of snow on the 
ground. When I got home, my father who 
was nicknamed “Chief,” said to me, “Son, 
did you see any game tracks on your route?” 


“Yes,” I replied, “I saw a bear’s tracks 
just below Tom’s Hollow. They crossed 
Ram Hollow going south toward Bryan's 


Ridge, Dad.” 

All the Chief answered was, “He did, huh.” 
Then, after a little thought, he said, “I know 
Where there is a hole on that ‘pint.’ It’s 
getting cold as blazes and he’s apt to go in.” 
That sounded good to me because I knew 
the Chief wouldn't be satisfied until he found 
out and I liked the excitement of a hunt. 

Early the next morning the Chief said to 
me, “Luke, you lock the oxen to the sled 
and we'll go out on the ridge to get some 
pine knots for kindling. We'll take a gun 
along and look at the bear hole while we 
are there.” 

That put the hunting spirit in me so I 
— one of my younger brothers, Roy, 
© g0 along with us. Roy was just big 
ie ed carry the old Mosser gun which 
Wien on a crow-bar with a big knob 

P on it. 


Well, we got our pine knots and then 
went to look at the bear den. The Chief 
was quite a hunter and a dead shot and, 


as we got near to the hole, he said, “Take 
it steady, boys, he may be in. He's been 
here all right.” Then we lads got very 


curious to know how Dad knew that the 
bear had keen there. 

“See those twigs that are chewed up?” 
said Dad, pointing to one here and another 
there. “He makes his bed with them.” 

It was pretty slippery as the snow was 
frozen with a hard crust. So we maneuvered 
around until we got below the hole. Then 
the Chief sneaked up very cautiously and 
peered into the hole. From where he stood, 
he could see the back end of the den. 

“Yes, boys,” he said, “old bruin has been 
here, but he’s gone now.” Then we all got 
closer to the den and talked about old 
bruin’s winter habits. We were curious 
about his winter quarters and I was dis- 
appointed that the adventure was over be- 
fore it really had kegun. Thus, I said to 
the Chief, “You hold my gun. I’m going 
to crawl in and see what kind of a bed he 
makes for winter.” 

The Chief took the gun and I started my 
adventure. There was a little dry chestnut 
pole that had fallen across the hole and it 
had some sharp knots on it. I had to crawl 
pretty low to get under it. I squirmed and 
wiggled till I got through to the inside. And 


when I got in the one end, that other end 
certainly looked dark. After wiggling along 
for about eight or ten feet, I lay still until 
my eyes got sort of used to the darkness. 
Aided by what little light came in over my 
back, I saw a dark looking spot almost 
opposite my head. The longer I lay in the 
dark, the better I could see. Finally, I saw 
two shiny eyes that looked like a couple of 
shoe buttons. Then I could see his brown 
nose. Then I could see his head very clearly 
and I knew it was old bruin himself. 

Believe it or not, I didn’t stay to ask him 
any questions and lost no time in getting 
started back out. I had to crawl backwards 
and was doing fairly well until my coat tail 
got fast on one of the knots on that pole 
which was over the hole. This interfered 
with my progress and wasn’t any too good 
for my disposition, but finally I got out. I 
told the Chief that a bear was in there 
after all kut he wanted to know how I had 
arrived at that conclusion. 

“Why, he’s in there because I saw him 
real close.” 


The Chief replied. “Maybe you saw a 
rabbit.” 
“Tf it’s a rabbit, it has a bear’s head on 


it,” I answered. 

“In that case, if you are sure it’s a bear, 
we'll cut a couple of chunks of 
block the hole,” said Dad. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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From the data obtained from _ previous i. The lucky gunners reported that 22) " 
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studies of the growth and size of Pennsyl- = year oo ae ae, atin Total (13.5%) of the bears killed had been a ee 
vania black bears,’ it apears reasonable to — 4939 423 97 19 4 543. viously wounded, most of them just prior | which 
assume that practically all November killed 1940 419 74 11 19 523 to their being killed. Approximately 8% 

oo : aes 1941 450 99 18 2 569 Base ; ‘ wen 
bears weighing less than 125 pounds hog- (1,358) showed no signs of previous injury, 
dressed are yearlings (approximately 21 Totals 1,292 270 48 25 1.635 while information concerning 57 (3.5%) 3 
months old), that the majority of those run- 
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olds (33) months), that the bulk of those 
» — . . ! . 
from 175 to 249 pounds in weight are three- SUMMARY OF HUNTERS’ ANALYSIS OF FOODS CONTAINED 
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most every individual scaling over 250 NUMBERS OF TIMES NOTED 
pounds dressed is more than 48 months old. ae 
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lacking. The seasonal totals are presented 
below. 
Previously No Information 
year Wounded Wounds Lacking Total 
1939 51 474 8 
1940 88 400 35 
1941 71 484 14 
Totals 220 1,358 57 1,635 
A total of 176 (10.8%) of the men who 


bagged bears reported that one or more cubs 
were running with the animal killed at the 
time it was shot. Since it is reasonable tu 
suppose that young would be found only in 
the company of females, presumably their 
mothers, this means that roughly 25% of the 
681 females killed were accompanied by 
cubs, numbering 331 in all. The latter fig- 
ure represents nearly 50% of the total num- 
ber of cubs reported as seen by the suc- 
cessful hunters. Detailed statistics for each 
of the three seasons are summarized below. 


Number of Bears Accompanied by Cubs 


When Shot 
With With With With 
Year 1Cub 2Cubs 3 Cubs 4Cubs Total 
1939 20 41 3 3 67 
1940 18 30 8 3 59 
1941 14 28 8 ; 50 
Totals 52 99 19 6 176 


A total of 606 (37.1%) of the lucky hunters 
examined the stomachs of the animals they 
killed. Though the data obtained are not so 
refined as those reported by trained tech- 
nicians, the provides a 


resulting analysis 


wealth of valuable information. 


Almost 90% stomachs ex- 
held 


(61) 


(545) of the 


food, while the remain- 


Of the 


contained 


amined 
ing 10% 


some 


were empty. former, 
total. 


which could not be identified by the hunters. 


ls, or 25% of the foods 
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other 530, a total of 34 different 


food—certain of these 


In the 
“items” of classifica~ 
tions are naturally rather broad and others 
Twenty- 


not highly specific—were reported 


four were plant and 10 were animal foods. 
Roughly 71% (376) contained only one par- 
ticular item, 25% (132) held two items in 


varied combinations, about 4% (20) were 
filled with a number of mixtures of three 
different foods, while one held four and 
enother five separate items. 


Table VIII 
of the food items observed by the hunters 
The 


most interesting data are the year statistics 


presents a summary analysis 
in the 530 stomachs mentioned above. 


covering the 12 plant and four animal foods 
which were listed as occurring in at least 
1% of all tomachs in question. 

The figures clearly show that acorns are 
by far the favorite November food of Penn- 
Over 44% of the 530 
only 


sylvania klack bears. 


tomachs analyzed contained acorns, 


while almost 66% held the nuts alone or in 


combination with other foods. Apples and 
beechnuts were the only two additional items 
10% of Deer 


“srubs” were the two animal foods most 


noted in over the stomachs. 


and 


frequently noted, but neither of these was 


observed in more than 25 (less than 5%) 
stomachs. 

Over 45% (744) of the successful hunters 
reported that their kills were checked by 


state game protectors. Roughly 56% of the 


gunners stated that, insofar as they know. 


their bags were not actually observed by 


wardens, while 53 men failed to report on 


this subject. The yearly breakdown is given 


below. 





_Claude Rhoades on his first bear hunt downed th‘s 419-pound Bruin in McKean 
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Over 10% of successful bear hunters report 
that one or more cubs were running with the 
mother when shot. 
; Checked by Not No 
Year Officials Checked Statement Total 
1939 240 292 11 543 
1940 235 253 35 523 
1941 269 293 7 569 


Totals 744 838 53 


1,635 


Shooting Data 


Of the 1,635 successful hunters, 1,600 pro- 
vided information concerning the caliber or 
gauge of the gun used in making their kills. 
Approximately 96.5% (1,547) of the bears 
bagged were taken with rifles. These in- 
cluded guns of 35 different calibers, ranging 
from the comparatively light .220* to a hefty 
.00 caliber muzzle loader. Fifty-three (3.3%) 


“The use of .22 and .25 caliber rimfire cart- 
ridges for hunting big game is prohibited by law 


Table IX 


CALIBER OR GAUGE OF GUNS USED BY 
1,600 SUCCESSFUL HUNTERS 


Number of Hunters 
Caliber or 


Gauge of Gun 1939 1940 1941 Total 
Rifles-Caliber 

220 1 1 1 3 
25 1 2 3 
25-20 1 , 1 
25-35 2 2 4 
250-3000 9 8 9 26 
256 ee 1 1 
257 1 1 I 3 
.270 10 6 5 21 
7 mm. ao 1 I 
7.62 mm 3 l 2 6 
30-30 70 74 42 219 
300 69 72 8 222 
30-40 52 43 56 151 
30-06 87 76 102 265 
.300 Mag : l l 
303 23 8 18 59 
8 mm 7 11 9 27 
32 68 74 61 203 
32-20 1 2 3 
.32-40 2 2 3 7 
ae 7 6 5 18 
.348 18 14 13 45 
35 69 55 81 205 
375 Mag ; 1 1 
38-40 3 l 6 10 
.38-55 5 7 7 19 
.40-60 1 1 
40-65 , l 1 
.40-82 2 " 2 
.405 Mag. ai 2 2 4 
44 l 2 3 
44-40 4 l 5 
45-70 1 l 2 4 
.45-90 2 2 
.0 Muz. Load a l 1 
TOTAL—Rifles 520 482 545 1,547 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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The great horned owl is often called “The 
tiger of the air.” 


N any discussion of the winged gangsters 

who contribute materially to the deple- 
tion of game birds and other small game 
animals in Pennsylvania covers, the Great 
Horned Owl certainly merits primary con- 
sideration and in the minds of many con- 
servation men and sportsmen alike, is today 
accorded the rank of number one Predator- 
in-Chief. 

Only in recent years has much emphasis 
been placed on the extermination of these 
creatures to a point where their presence in 
small game territory may not be considered 
a limiting factor in the reproductiveness of 
small game in its particular environment. 
Certainly no conservation officer or con- 
servation-minded sportsman would advocate 
the complete extermination of any species oi 
wildlife, regardless of their destructive na- 
ture but it is evident that some control musi 
be exercised over the Great Horned Owl 
and their numbers reduced to a controllable 
minimum. Owing to its nocturnal habits 
the bird is not easily seen and probably the 
majority of the birds probated for bounty, 
especially during the fall months, are those 
accidentally discovered by hunters. 

The Great Horned Owl, (Bubo virginianus 
virginianus) commonly called the Hoot Owl 
or Big Hoot Owl, is a native bird and has 
an extensive range in North America. From 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and New- 
foundland south to the Gulf coast and Flor- 
ida, west as far as Wisconsin, eastern Min- 
nesota, Iowa and eastern Texas. By reason 
cf the live food available in winter it is 
non-migratory, wandering away from _ its 
chosen nesting ground only under the stress 
of threatened starvation and in due course 
of time returning again. 

The Great Horned Owl is a large bird, 
with conspicuous ear-like tufts of feathers 
on his head from which he gets his name. 
These funnel-shaped tufts are said to aid 
his sense of hearing which is probably the 
most acute in the animal kingdom. The 
female is approximately twenty to twenty- 
four inches in height, the male slightly 
smaller. The Wwingspread is from forty- 
eight to sixty inches in length, the color 
ranging from black and buff on the ear- 
tufts and head to a mottled buffy brown 
with darker bars on the wings and tail, 
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THE GREAT HORNED OWL 


By T. W. MEEHAN 


throat whitish, underparts generally whitish- 
buff with dusky spots on the breast which 
become bars on the and flanks. The 
bill is black, the eyes a hard, bright, yellow 
and the of both male and female are 
fully feathered. The average weight of the 
adult female is about four pounds, the male 
weighing slightly less. 

When in flight the Great Horned Owl can 
easily be distinguished from other birds of 
prey by his large square head, and when 
perched on a snag or limb, he sits straight 
upright. This is due to the fact that his 
legs are set far back on his body. 


sides 


toes 








: 5. y - 
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He is known to strike down geese and turkeys 
many times his weight and size. 


In nesting, the Great Horned Owl is the 
earliest of all our mative species and _ its 
breeding habits are peculiar. The eggs are 
laid before the first of March and many 
instances are recorded of their being laid 
as early as the first week in February or 
even in the latter part of January when 
the winter has been unusually mild, and it 
is by no means uncommon to find an Owl 
incubating stolidly under a thick blanket of 
snow. Two eggs are the normal complement 
and frequently they are laid with an inter- 
val of several days between them for often 
a nest is found to contain a partly fledged 
bird and an unhatched egg. The Owl is one 
of the few birds that begins to incubate 
with the laying of the first egg, thus caus- 
ing the young to hatch on different days. 
The incubation period is about four weeks 
and the young are born sometime in 
March. The eggs are pure white in color, 
rounded oval in shape and measure about 
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two-and-one-half by one-and-seven-eighths 
inches. Usually these Owls appropriate the 
past year’s nests of Red-tailed Hawks or 
crows, built high in forest trees, though 
sometimes the eggs are laid in holes or 
cavities in cliffs, in hollow trees, bare ledges 
of rock and they have even been known ty 
nest on the ground. 

The Great Horned Owl is not only the 
most formidable in appearance of all the 
owls, but is also the fiercest and most power- 
ful, and though the Great Gray Owl and 
Snowy Owl of the far north may appear 
larger, he exceeds them both in courage, 
weight and strength. His disposition might 
be compared best among the animal king- 
dom with that of the black leopard for his 
temper is fierce and intractable and of all 
the birds known, there is none other s 
persistently savage in captivity as this bird, 
so appropriately called, “The Tiger of the 
Air.” 

The “Tiger” comparison applies well to 
this Owl’s method of hunting, for the sweep 
of his great wings upon the silent air is 
as noiseless as the tread of the big cat’ 
padded feet upon the soft earth. Through 
the woods and over the fields, he glides a 
silently as a shadow and to the unwar 
rabbit or pheasant it is a shadow of sudden 
and certain death. For such creatures, the 
Owl's lightning-like swoop and the mur- 
derous clutch of his great talons are a 
pitiless and as inescapable as the spring 0 
a tiger upon a helpless lamb. 


Apparently this winged ruffian has little 


regard for the size of his victims, for he 
known to attack and strike down geese and 
turkeys many times his weight and size and 
every living thing above ground in th 
woods on winter nights pays tribute to the 
Great Horned Owl except the larger mam- 
mals and man. Ordinarily, when there 5 
good hunting this Owl has a plentiful suppl’ 
of food, with the ruffed grouse, ringneck 


(Continued on Page 32) 





Large, powerful talons enable th rey. 
firmly grasp even the most elusive of P 
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THE DOGS 
BARKED TREED 


By JOHN H. DAY 


HE night wind bullied its way rough!y 

through the tall rock oaks on the ridge 
behind us. Gusty spates of whirling brown 
leaves fled before it, settling in little rustling 
heaps in the lee of windfalls and projecting 
rocks. The upper air had been swept clean 
of every cloud-trace, and the brilliant sky 
show wheeled majestically toward midnight, 
with the Seven Brothers of the Pleiades 
almost directly overhead. 

From far across the hills we could hear 
the faint music of a pack of fox hounds in 
full ery. Friendly night lights winked out 
from the homes of farm folk snug abed 
in the far valley while we shivered out 
there on that lonely, wooded hillside. 

Suddenly the wise old coon hound “Tan” 
spoke abruptly from somewhere below in 
the darkness. There was a moment of 
exploratory silence and again the stocky 
hound spoke out. Soon the lanky “Queen” 
joined in, her deep-voiced baying ringing 
across the hills, and we knew that firsi 
quarry for the night had been started. 


The young hound “Champ,” still serving 


his apprenticeship, seemed unaware that 
serious business was keing transacted in 
the thickets below. He ranged nervously 


through the trees, never getting very far 
from the glare of our carbide cap lamps. 

The dogs gave this first ring-tail no time 
to settle his affairs. After a few moments of 
midnight symphony they modulated quickly 
into the coon dog theme song which means, 
“Come on in, fellows! We've got a coon 
up here!” 

We set out across the hillside toward the 
hounds and found them barking up a tall 
white oak. Perched on the same limb, some 
forty feet up, were two young coons; thei 
reddish eyes reflecting the cap lamps as 
they glared down at the noisy hounds. 
Champ took a few sniffs at the tree and then 
went on another exploring journey. 

To the coon hunter who is the lucky 
owner of good hounds, a coon in the tree is 





The home of the 


low tree. raccoon is usually in a hol- 
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‘Coon hunting is truly an American sport 


other parts of the world. 


worth two in the hunting coat. To kill every 
coon put up would soon ring down the 
curtain on one of the most exciting outdoor 
pastimes. In good coon country hounds who 
know their job will tree several ring-tails 
in the course of a night’s work and an 
accurate rifle can soon take them all. 

We had agreed to knock down but one 
coon, to give Champ a closeup chance to 
learn some of the facts of life. Old Tan 
was pulled off the tree and the young dog 
called in. Then the rifle spoke and one ot 
the raccoons, a young male, tumbled out 
full of fight. Queen went joyously into 
battle and the Champ dog finally discovered 
that here was a foe worthy of respect. 

Mr. Whiskers entered the fight under 
handicap of the bullet wound. He had no 
chance against both dogs, but he displayed 
undaunted courage to the end, and managed 
to punish Champ with several sharp nips 
before he was overwhelmed. We dressed out 
this brave fellow and offered a portion of 
his fighting heart to Champ, but the young 
hound would have none of it. 

Coon No. 2 was still glaring balefully in 
the lights as we left the white oak and 
sent the dogs up and across the ridge into 
the next wooded hollow. We had banked 
the log fire in the cabin shortly before eight 
o'clock and had hunted through several 
promising timber tracts before the dogs 
struck the first trail near midnight. 

Apparently Mr. Lotor had stayed aloft in 
the den trees until the witching midnight 
hour, but after that he rambled about every- 
where, shuffling along like his big cousin, 
the bear, in his search for a midnight snack. 

The wind had ceased operations for a 
time and we were hopeful of peace and quiet 
for the remainder of the chase, but as we 
crossed the ridge it came at us with gale 
force and drove chilling fingers right through 
to the hide. After negotiating three or four 


since these animals do not 


appear in 


vicious karbed-wire fences, we came out 
into a corn field and pulled up in the lee 
of a huge corn shock. 

Tan and Queen were busy far down the 
brush-tangled ravine edging this open corn 
field. Each dog spoke occasionally as they 
worked out the tangled tracings left by 
the shuffling coons. Suddenly the light from 
one of our cap lamps was reflected in a 
pair of reddish eyes snug in a crotch high 
up in a tree just across the gorge. Here was 
Mr. Whiskers No. 3, without benefit of 
hounds. 

The dogs were slowly coming up through 
the timbered hollow, and heading in the 
general direction of the tree where we 
had just lighted the third coon. Some two 
hundred yards farther down the ravine 
they treed again. We made the treacherous 
crossing, to find that Tan was barking up 
one tall tree and Queen up another close 
by. Both trees were heavily hung with 
grape tangles and we were unable to “spot” 
the coons from any angle. 

We checked these two 
eaters as the fourth and fifth scores of the 
morning and sent the dogs circling back 
toward the cabin. It was now about 2 a.m. 
and a few miles of rough going from that 
snug log fire. About this time in any coon 
hunt the old legs begin to complain and 
every fence becomes an _ instrument of 
torture. 


unseen crawfish- 


Perhaps the main hazard underfoot to 
the weary hunter is the concealed branch 
lying straight down hill. The leaf mulch 
settles down and carefully conceals this 
booby-trap on the wooded slopes. The 
tired hunter gropes his way up the sharp 
rise, pulling himself along with the aid of 
convenient saplings. Suddenly his foot comes 
down on one of these hidden skidways and 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Progress and Accomplishments of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission During 1947 


Financial Status 


The activities of the Game Commission 
have been greatly expanded during the year 
to meet the increase in hunting 
pressure. 


post-war 


A surplus of approximately $1,500,000, ac- 
cumulated in the Game Fund during Wor!d 
War II, will be exhausted by the end of 
the present biennium, and unless additional 
revenue is made available by action of the 
General Assembly, through an increase in 
license fees, the demands of sportsmen for 
further expansion and more intensive man- 
agement of the State’s wildlife resources 
will be impossible. 


The status of the Game Fund as of May 
31, 1947 follows: 


Game Fund Balance (Treasury De- 
partment) Jan. 1, 1947 ; 
Less Unwarranted Requisitions 


$3.162,995.65 
104,203.56 
Net Game 
1947 = . ‘ 
Add: Revenue credited to Game 
Fund Jan. 1, to Nov. 30, 1947 


Fund Balance Jan. 1, 

‘ghoGhehewakehiash eur ks 3,058,792.10 

1,330,143.48 

Total credits during period, plus bal- 

ance at Jan. 1, 1947 ss 

Less: Expenditures Jan. 1 to Nov. 
30, 1947 


4,388,935.58 


2,404,.773.86 


Balance Nov. 30, 1947 $1,984,161.72 


Data on this year’s sale of hunting licenses 
is not available at this time, but it is believed 
the sale will equal or possibly exceed the 
all-time high record of 1946, when 832,846 
resident and 23,174 nonresident licenses were 
sold. 


Hunting Accidents 


Complete and accurate data on hunting 
accidents during 1947 will not be available 
for several months. Preliminary reports, 
however, indicate 23 fatal and 404 non-fatal, 
as against 29 fatal and 337 non-fatal during 
the previous year. All too many accidents 
continue to occur despite the concerted 


efforts of the Commission and the Sports- 
men’s Clubs to induce hunters to be careful. 
The most aggressive campaign to prevent 
hunting accidents in the history of the Com- 
monwealth was launched through the press, 
radio, and by the distribution of thousands 
of pieces of literature, colored cut-outs and 
posters, and numerous illustrated lectures on 
safe shooting—all in keeping with the Gov- 
ernor’s Proclamation declaring “Hunt Safely 
Week” during the week of October 20. 


Conduct of Hunters 


The behavior of hunters, especially during 
the deer season, was regrettably poor. Many 
hunters, not understanding the need for re- 
duction of the herd and a more equal sex 
ratio, opposed the doe season declared by the 
Commission. When efforts to abrogate the 
season in certain counties failed, some in 
spite evidently shot at almost anything they 
saw. This resulted in a larger kill of illegal! 
ceer than usual. 


A new investigative service was made 
available for the apprehension of persistent 
game law violators within and beyond the 
Commonwealth’s boundaries. The results 
have fully justified this new approach to an 
ever difficult problem. Prosecutions for viola-- 
tions during the entire year will exceed 





Almost 100,000 deer were killed in Pennsylvania 
during 1947. 


3,000 with penalties totalling approximately 
$100,000. 


Predator Control and Bounties 


Special instruction was given to all field 
officers in the art of trapping predators s0 
that they in turn could fully instruct inter- 
ested persons in their respective sections 
This resulted in better trapping practices 
throughout the Commonwealth, and _ indi- 
cates better control of predators. 


In an effort to reduce bounty frauds, a 
week’s special instruction was given to fiel 
officers especially assigned to predator con- 
trol work. Conferences were also held with 
game officials of neighboring states, and 4 
vigorous campaign to punish persons making 
fraudulent claims was instituted. 427 claims 
were investigated and approximately $13,800) 
collected in fines. 

Between December 1, 1946 and November 
30, 1947, a total of 22,209 bounty claims were 
examined and paid as follows: 


Species Number Amount 
Weasels ee ee | eer $21,281.00 
Gray Foxes ... ...20.148............ 90,592.00 
Red Foxes ... > | ers 96,136.00 
Goshawks ..... ms 2 eee y 99.00 
Great-Horned Ow! i 5,608.0 
oe 

Total Payments See ae » $208,716.0 


Service Corps Established 


In order to encourage longer continuo 
service of per diem employes, thereby ™ 
creating their operating efficiency, the Com 
mission established a Service Corps whic! 
now comprises 63 full-time per diem & 
ployes. They comprise a mobile unit, the 
employes being subject to assignmet! 
throughout a given Field Division. Under 
this plan experienced workers can be dis- 
patched readily as needed to handle many of 
the seasonal operations heretofore perform* 
by less experienced per diem employes: 
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1948 


Propagation and Purchase of Game 


The Commission now maintains four State 
Game Farms totalling 2,800.8 acres. The 
Western Game Farm in Crawford County 
was first operated this year and production 
was not as large as can be expected next 


year. Production from all farms was as 
follows: 

Ringneck Pheasants: .....6c.scsesvssesesesen 42,000 
MAREE MANIDAD, oi55 550.006 0:4 + vei eieainininemsscieis 22,500 
MU ROIINORR, cic MFA aa Rene meawie Oo 5,000 


There was considerable improvement this 
year in the day-old chick program under 
which the Commission furnishes sportsmen’s 
organizations day-old chicks produced on 
State Game Farms. All pheasants they raise 
are released on lands open to public hunting. 
Under a new plan this year the Commission 
supplied 5 pounds of pheasant starting mash 
for each chick furnished cooperating organi- 
zations. This, combined with improved re- 
quirements regarding size of holding pens, 
resulted in a higher percentage of good 
pheasants raised for liberation by the 279 
cooperating groups which were furnished 
77,816 day-old chicks. Present estimates in- 
dicate that 56,000 were raised and released. 

Game distributed during 1947, the largest 
over-all stocking program in the history of 
the Commission, included: 


Ringneck Pheasants: 


Purchased from Commercial 
re peasant Iara 31,971 
Raised on State Game Farms 


61,587 


Total Ringnecks ....... —— 93,558 
Bobwhite Quail (Raised on State Game 
PIN faa oag eu rae SR NG asa s aetaeaa eae 23,808 
Wild Turkeys (Raised on State Game 
WMA Uae ee eaukaw wakes esis 4.303 
Cottontail Rabbits: 
Purchased ....... ee eee 77.313 
Trapped in parks, towns, ete. 34.415 
Total Rabbits ...... 111,728 
GRAND TOTAL OF GAME STOCKED 233,397 


Lands Procured for Game Manage- 
ment Projects 


The aggregate area of State Game Lands, 
purchased from the Game Fund, was in- 
creased by 6,164 acres, bringing the total to 
845,254 acres. The purphase of State Game 
Lands is not now being stressed. 

Primary State Game Refuges (located on 
State Game Lands, State Forests, and other 
public lands) now total 100,573 acres, a re- 
duction of 599 acres during the year. 

Auxiliary State Game Refuge Projects 
(General Classification) showed a decrease 
of 5 projects and 4,692 acres because this 
program is not now being stressed. There 
are now 36 such projects, totalling 27,942 
acres, of which 8,738 acres are set apart as 
refuges, 

Since small game hunting in agricultural 
territory creates one of the Commission’s 
major problems, the Cooperative Farm- 
Game Program was given special attention. 
At the present time there are 91 Cooperative 
Farm-Game Projects, comprising 3,578 farms, 
pp 308,323 acres, a net increase of 
veto acres since January 1, 1947. The 
Commission plans to expand the program to 
a total of 1,000,000 or even 2,000,000 acres 
within the next 5 to 10 years. At least 
‘wo-thirds of such cooperative projects must, 
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Timber cutting operations of various kinds were conducted on 15,000 acres of State 


Game Lands, the primary purpose being 


according to law, remain open to public 
hunting. The other one-third or less com- 
prises safety zones around occupied build- 
ings and in refuges. No rental is paid to 
farm-owners for leasing hunting rights to 
the Commission. 

Seventy-one State Game Propagation 
Areas, lands from which rabbits, pheasants, 
etc., are trapped for stocking depleted areas 
elsewhere, now total 23,050 acres, a decrease 
of 1,090 acres during the year. 


Management and Development of 
Wildlife Land Projects 


Management plans were prepared and ap- 
proved for 88 unit blocks of State Game 
Lands, totalling 350,000 acres, and some of 
the plans are now in operation. They are 
intended to improve living corditions for 
game and, in general, the economic use of 
the Commission’s _ holdings. For  tillable 


areas, they include soil conservation and 
other agricultural practices; production of 
grains, grasses, etc., to supply food and 


cover; facilities for game retreats, etc. For 
forested areas, they include timber cuttings 
of various kinds; construction of roads 
(usually dirt); and cutting fire trails for 
management and protection purposes; estab- 
lishment of refuges and retreats, and numer- 
ous other activities. 

During 1947, seventy-five (75) miles of 
new roads and 190 miles of fire trails were 
constructed, and 1360 miles of roads and 360 
miles of trails were maintained. 3900 miles 
of Game Land boundaries and 2050 miles of 
refuge lines were mowed and posted. 

Surveys were made of sites for 10 sug- 
gested dams on State Game Lands, and plans 
prepared for five of them. Estimates of cost 
being too high, only two dams were con- 
structed; one on State Game Lands No. 111, 
Somerset County, which floods 112 acres, the 


the improvement 


of wildlife conditions. 


other on State Game Lands No. 159, Wayne 
County, which floods 40 acres. 

Officers in the field assisted in extinguish- 
ing 25 forest fires which burned 2,850 acres 
of State Game Lands and 3936 acres of State 
Forests and other lands. 

Approximately 230,000 coniferous and 
deciduous seedlings were planted on State 
Game Lands to provide food and cover for 
wildlife as well as a future timber supplv. 
Food and cover for wild waterfowl was sup- 
plemented by planting 1,550 pounds of wild 
duck millet seed, 1,525 pounds of smartweed 
seed, seven bushels of wild rice seed, 8,000 
duck potato plants, and 2,000 burr reed 
plants. 

Food plots planted with grains, etc., total 
1,020 acres, and 230 acres of old fields were 
mowed to prevent them from reverting to 
forest growth. 300 acres of State Game 
Lands were cleared of brush to make them 
adaptable for food plots. 1,320 acres of State 
Game Lands were share-cropped, the Com- 
mission receiving 5,150 bushels of grain. 200 
acres of grain were left standing for use of 
wildlife. 

Work on Cooperative Farm-Game Projects 
included the posting of 2,230 Safety Zones, 
averaging about 16 acres each. Technicians 
employed for the purpose of applying soil 
conservation practices assisted officers in the 
field in contouring 1,381 acres of tillable land 

Eight (8) new buildings for the storage of 
equipment and 14 corn-cribs were con- 
structed. To provide material for such struc- 
tures, 86,000 board feet of lumber was cut 
and sawed from Game Lands. 

Timber-cutting operations of various kinds 
were conducted on 15,000 acres of State Game 
Lands, the primary purpose being the im- 
provement of wildlife conditions. Cash re- 
turns from timber sales amounted to $100,- 
064.61 which was deposited in the Game 
Fund. Material removed included 8,340,000 

(Continued on Page 30) 








1947 FALL FLIGHT OF WOODCOCK 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


IN CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA’ 


By LOGAN J. BENNETT and P. F. ENGLISH ° 


TUDIES by the writers the past few years 
have indicated that the American Wood- 

(Philohela has. slowly but 
recovered the disastrous 
wintering ground loss in 1940. In central 
Pennsylvania during the spring of 1947, 
the writers noted more singing male wood- 
cock than any year since 1939. The produc- 


cock 


steadily 


minor ) 
from 


tion of woodcock in central Pennsylvania 
during the breeding and rearing season in 
1947 was also good. Early September counts 


showed some of our best areas carrying one 


bird to the acre. Many of the average 
coverts contained one bird to four acres 
or better. In August and September the 


prospects for a good crop of harvestable birds 


appeared likely in view of the improved 
status of the bird. 
Woodcock coverts were checked almost 


every day throughout September in an effort 
to determine when migration began. The 
first definite large scale migration was noted 
on the morning of September 17. Increas- 
ingly and abnormally cool nights from mid 
September on probably was responsible for 
the early movement. On the morning of Sep- 
tember 1-7 twenty woodcocks were pointed 
by our best setter in 55 minutes on about 
ten acres. This was approximately double 
the number of resident birds on the area. 
Birds were recorded at about the same rate 
in similar coyerts the following five days. 
Heavy frosts in the week of September 22 
caused a higher per cent of the flight birds 
and local birds to migrate out of the areas. 
Heavy frosts were noted in September as 


follows: September 23rd, 30°; 26th, 33°; 27th, 
29°; 28th, 28°; 29th, 29°; and 30th, 35°. Migra- 


tion was accelerated from September 24 to 
Octoker 4. From October 5 on through No- 
vember and the end of the migration, there 
were no well defined flights and apparently 
the birds going through during that period 
were stragglers. As a result of the early 
migration in late September and early Octo- 
ber, the hunting season from October 10 to 
October 24 was poor from a hunter success 


standpoint. 
The early heavy migration followed by 
abnormal dry weather conditions made the 


woodcock hunting season one of our poorest 
in several years The severe frosts in Sep- 
tember probably caused the early movement. 
Following the abnormally cold weather in 
Septemker we witnessed a long period of 
drought that made conditions for woodcock 
almost untenable. The soil in the entire area 
became very dry and made feeding by wood- 

1 Paper No. 


49 from the Pennsylvania Coopera- 


tive Wildlife Research Unit, Fish and Wildlife 
Service (U. S. Dept. of the Interior), The Penn- 
sylvania State College, the Pennsylvania Game 


Commission, and the Wildlife 
tute, cooperating. 

Authorized for publication on Dec. 22, 1947 as 
Paper No. 1421 in the journal series of the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Experiment Staton 

2 Leader, Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit, and Professor of Wildlife Manage- 
ment, The Pennsylvania State College. 


Management Insti- 





central 


the 
The average 
inches; for 


cocks impossible over most of 
Pennsylvania woodcock areas. 
rainfall for September is 3.04 


October, 2.97 inches at State College, Penn- 
sylvania. This year, 1947, the rainfall for 
September was 0.77 inches and for October 


1.02 inches. No rain fell from September 22 
to October 17 when 0.01 inches was recorded. 
No increase of birds was noted during 
Novemker. From October 5 to November 13, 
the average number of birds seen was about 
one bird per hour of dog work. Whereas, 
from September 17 to October 4 the aver- 
age was about ten birds per hour of dog 
work. Therefore, because of early flights 
before the hunting season and later, as well 
as abnormally dry weather, the shooting sea- 
son was poor in central Pennsylvania in spite 
of an increase in the woodcock population. 


The heat of a lightning bolt turns the 
moisture of the wood cells to steam, ex- 
ploding the wood. Lightning sometimes 


completely girdles the tree. 


* * bl 


membrane to 
in flight—like 


Ducks have a _ transparent 
pull over their eyes when 
goggles. 


Californians Face Increased License 
Fees 


Further hints that Californians may 
paying higher hunting and _ fishing licens 
fees in the future came from State Directo! 
of Finance James S. Dean during the Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game budget hearing last 
week. 

Although the Division has been self-sup- 
porting in the past, Dean warned the $9,000,- 
000 to be made available from State horse 
racing revenues for capital expenditures ? 
wildlife conservation will prove a mainte 
nance burden. The 1947 legislature create’ 
the Wildlife Conservation Board to contro 
expenditure of $3,000,000 annually during 
the next three years for construction pr 
jects only. 

The five million dollar revised budget for 
the 1948-49 fiscal year was reviewed with- 
out opposition. The proposed establishmet! 
of a conservation-education bureau 7 
commended by Virg Nover, secretary of 
Southern Council of Conservation Clubs. " 
said, “Research for methods of conservins 
fish and game would not be necessary Hf 84 
an education program had _ been instigate’ 
25 years ago.” 
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BENNETT 


DR. LOGAN J. 


Dr. Bennett recently was placed in charge of 
all Cooperative Wildlife Research Units in this 
country and left Pennsylvania early in Decem- 
ber for Washington and his new position. Since 
1938 he had been leader of the Pennsylvania Re- 
search Unit located at State College and is a 
recognized authority on woodcock. He is a 
graduate of Central College and received ad- 
vanced degrees from Iowa State College. During 
the last war he was an officer in the Navy, 
serving in the Pacific on malarial control. 





JARVIS E. McCANNON 


Jarvis E. McCannon, for twenty years 
a Game Protector in Chester and Lan- 
caster Counties, died on December 5 in 
Coatesville. He received his appointment 
with the Game Commission as a District 
Game Protector on September 1, 1922 and 
retired April 30, 1941. All his life he was 
an ardent sportsman and student of con- 
servation. In his passing the Commis- 
sion lost an able servant whose interest 
in the conservation movement _tran- 
scended his working years. 


National Wildlife Restoration Week 


Announced for March 21-27 
This Year 


National Wildlife Week this 
with the first day of Spring, March 21st, and 
marks the start of the second decade of such 
observances sponsored by the National Wild- 
life Federation. The late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt proclaimed in 1938 the first Wild- 
life Week. In his proclamation he appealed 
to the Nation’s citizenship to recognize the 
importance of conservation and urged our 
people to work for the protection and pres- 


year begins 


ervation of “the denizens of field, forest and 


water.” 

Wildlife Week is a part of the educational 
program of the Federation and seeks to bring 
home to Americans the need for soil, water 
and plant conservation. 

For several decades we have been digging 
deeper and farther into our storehouse of 
natural resources. Four billion tons of soil 
are being eroded away each year; our forests 
are being cut down fifty percent faster each 
year than we grow them; our waters are 
getting more and more polluted and the 
drain on other resources is equally appalling. 

National Wildlife Week was inaugurated 
to bring out these facts in the hope that the 
challenge to our good sense will bring about 
an approach to the solution of these men- 
aces to our security as a nation. 

In order to carry on this work the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation produces each 
year a sheet of Wildlife Conservation Stamps. 
This year the art work has been painted by 
Walter Weber, one of America’s great wild- 
life artists. Mammals, birds, fish, trees and 
wild flowers make up the 36 Conservation 
Stamps in beautiful natural colors. In 
previous issues, the Federation has repro- 
duced 376 different species of American wild- 
life, thus bringing the total to 412—a veri- 
table pictorial encyclopedia of our out-door 
resources. 

The sheet sells for one dollar and may be 
cbtained from the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, 3308 Fourteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 10, D. C. 


The Federation has affiliates in 37 states 
and during Wildlife Week the State and 
local groups hold conservation meetings 


where the dramatic story of soil, water and 
plant life in its relationship to wildlife re- 
sources is told from the platform, through 
the press, and over the radio. 





JOHN R. 


LANGENBACH 


Mr. Langenbach, employee of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission since 1937, recently was trans- 
ferred to the Harrisburg office to become (0- 
ordinator of P-R Projects in the Land Opera- 
tions Division. He was formerly research assist- 
ant at the Loyalsock Experiment Station, tech- 
nician in several Field Divisions, and Senior 
Land Operations Assistant in charge of C0 
operative Farm-Game Project development. 





HARRY W. MILLER 


Harry W. Miller, retired Game Protec: 
tor of Bloomsburg, died on January Il. 
He was 86 years of age. Mr. Miller tt 
ceived an appointment as a Game Pro- 
tector with the Commission June 1, 191 
and served efficiently in that post until 
his retirement on December 31, 1934. 4! 
ways an enthusiastic outdoorsman, M 
Miller carried out his duties in an efficient 
manner and his death represents 4 dis- 
tinct loss to all his Commission and 
lumbia County friends. 
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Ross L. Leffler, Pittsburgh, and Robert 
Lamberton, Franklin, were re-elected to the 
offices of President and Vice-President re- 
spectively of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission for the ensuing year at the annual 
meeting of the 8-man board in Harrisburg 
early in January. Seth Gordon, Executive 
Director for the Commission, was re-elected 
Secretary. 

The meeting was highlighted by a survey 
of the 1947 hunting season which, according 
to Mr. Leffler, was charactarized by a “satis- 
factory” game kill but far too many hunting 


accidents; also a very definite increase in 
the number of deliberate law violations, 
especially during the deer season. A _ plan 


is currently under study for the permanent 
registration of all Pennsylvania hunters in 
order to curb a marked increase in the 
number of “cheaters” who illegally secure 
resident hunting licenses. 

The 1947 small game kill, based on Field 
Officers’ estimates, included 1,829,800 cotton- 
tail rabbits (1946—1,524,800); 658,800 squir- 
rels (1946—770,600) ; 3,750 wild turkeys (1945 
—2500); 220,800 ringneck pheasants (1946— 
213,400); 91,900 raccoons (1946—114,700) ; 
29900 ruffed grouse (1946—Closed); 8,400 
bobwhite quail (1946—8,200); 96 Hungarian 
partridges (1946—108); 20,260 woodcocks 
(1946—17,000); 35,900 waterfowl (1946—28,- 
700); 4,000 shorebirds (1946—3,500); 6,900 
mourning doves (1946—2,700); and 234,000 
woodchucks (1946—228,300). The bag of 
wild turkeys was the largest since 1942 
when 3,938 were taken. 

Establishment of a six-year kill record 
highlighted the 1947 bear season. A total 
of 534 bruins were bagged, according to 
incomplete tabulations of individual reports 
filed by successful nimrods. Previous kill 
records included 325 in 1946; 366 in 1945; 
295 in 1944; 307 in 1943; and 149 in 1942. 

Preliminary figures on the 1947 deer kill, 
based on individual reports so far tabulated 
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Favorably impressed with deer hunting in Pennsylvania, these officials of the Mis- 


souri Game Commission recently concluded a two day visit 


Pictured above are, left to right: W. G. Noble, district supervisor of Jackson, Mo.: M. K. 


Chapman, district supervisor of Clinton, 


Supervisor; P. J. Brooks, Missouri special agent, and Edgar Allan, district supervisor of 


Willow Springs, Mo. 


at the Harrisburg office, totalled 30,900 legal 
bucks and 62,200 legal antlerless deer. Game 
officials pointed out that deer hunting in 
wooded areas adjacent to agricultural re- 
gions of the State this year was relatively 
more successful than that in Pennsylvania’s 
big woods country. In addition field officers 
estimate that 5,070 deer were illegally killed 
ky hunters in 1947, and 3,470 were either 
accidentally killed by automobiles, trains, 
and other mechanical means or for farm 
crop damage. The 1946 deer kill totalled 





Photo Courtesy Stroudsburg Daily Record. 


Eighty fox pelts hang on a shed here to prove this year at least old “Reynard” is 


not quite as foxy as in the old days. 


Frank J. Smith and Fred Batchelor of Marshall’s 


Creek have been setting traps for foxes since they were old enough to carry a pelt, but 


this year’s catch was the biggest in 20 years. 


13 
Photo Courtesy Oil City Blizzard. 
in the Marienville area. 
Mo.; Hayes Englert, Penna, Field Division 
31,110 legal bucks statewide, and 4,200 lega? 
antlerless deer which were taken in four 


whole and parts of two other northeastern 
counties. 

A preliminary report lists 8 persons killed 
curing the 1947 small game season, while 
307 more were involved in non-fatal hunt- 
ing accidents. Eight persons were killed 
and 60 non-fatally injured during the big 
game season. In addition there were 7 
fatal and 21 non-fatal accidents during the 
woodchuck season. Pre-season hunting ac- 
cidents—those occurring in shooting crows 
and other predators or in the taking of fur- 
bearers during trapping seasons—numbered 
16 non-fatal mishaps. The combined total 
of hunting accidents in 1947 was 23 fatal 
and 404 non-fatal, compared with 29 fatal 
and 337 non-fatal in 1946. 

Commission officials are particularly con- 
cerned over the number of fatal accidents 
which occurred during the woodchuck sea- 
son, due to the fact that a relatively small 
portion of the State’s nimrods hunt this 
animal, and the hunting itself is not con- 
centrated. They pointed out that the num- 
ber of accidents in the woodchuck 
showed shocking carelessness. 


season 


Leg Study Shows Poor lowa Pheas- 
ant Hatch in 1947 


Analysis of more than 4,000 pheasant legs 
collected from Iowa hunters during the 
open show that during 1947 the 
everage brood of each hen was only three 
young, a figure 1946 
hatch but only half of the number of young 
per hen expected in years of good production. 
Although pheasants normally lay from 10 
to 12 eggs, it is uncommon for a hen to 
bring more than half of the chicks into 
the hunting season. 


season 


comparable to the 
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Pennsylvania's first lady, Mrs. James H. Duff, feeding a tame deer on the estate of 


E. V. Babcock. 


This fine animal was killed last December by a hunter who displayed 


complete wantonness since the buck was part of a herd kept by the Babcock’s in a 


fenced preserve on which no hunting is allowed. 
information on the identity of the culprit. 


Value of Mississippi Wildlife 
Defined 


A value of nearly 21 millions of dollars 
was placed on Mississippi’s game bird and 
animal populations in a report presented 
at the first annual Southeastern Fisheries 
and Wildlife Conference held recently in 
St. Petersburg, Florida, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute has advised. Figures sub- 
mitted by R. M. Freeman, Director of the 
Mississippi Game and Fish Commission, and 
presented by James Silver, Regional Direc- 
tor, Fish and Wildlife Service, Atlanta, dis- 
closed that Mississippi game birds and 
animals yield an annual harvest by hunters 
valued in excess of $6,000,000. 

Based on the 1940 population census oi 
2,183,796 inhabitants, Mississippi’s game rep- 
resents an average capital investment of 
nearly $21,000,000 with a net average an- 
nual return of almost $3.00 per person. 

The figures given show the worth of 
game species in relation to total value: 


Estimated 

Species Population Value 

Oo eer ene 3,750,000 $9,375,000 
SS, See 2,000,000 5,000,000 
| SS ea 25,000 2,500,000 
Squirrel ........ 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Rappit ......... 1,750,000 1,750,000 
ae 6,000 130,000 


The relative importance of game species 
by annual value of hunter kill is: 


Estimated 

Species Kill Value 
1 Se eee 1,300,000 $3,250,000 
re 500,000 1,250,000 
nS So sny 1,000,000 1,000,000 
a 750,000 750,000 
ds cis sings 1,272 127,000 
EE oO oie a ccs 18.000 90,000 
Turkey—No open season 


A $100 reward has been offered for 


Wildlife Development Program 
Ordered in Michigan 


Michigan’s Conservation Commission, in 
a recent meeting, disapproved further ac- 
quisition of wildlife lands and asked for 


more land development work throughout 
the state, according to the Wildlife Manage- 
This action was taken afte 
held 


the Soil Conservation Service and state soil 


ment Institute. 


conferences were with members oi 
representatives to 
increased Federal Aid 
(Pittman-Robertson) 


be used in 


conservation committee 


determine how the 
in Wildlife Restoration 
conservation 


funds might soil 


districts. The plan in operation in Illinois 
has been reviewed and it is anticipated that 
the Michigan Conservation Department will 
place at least two biologists in the field to 
work with soil conservation districts’ in 
developing detailed biological plans for dis- 
trict cooperators. 

The Michigan Department of Conservation 
receives considerable funds under the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act, and in the past most 
of its allotment has been used in the acqui- 
sition of lands for public hunting grounds, 
the development of these lands, and for re- 
search purposes. The new program em- 
phasizes widespread environmental develop- 
ment for wildlife and a vastly larger num- 


ber of people obviously will benefit. 


NOTICE 
The offer of the booklet, “Pennsylvania 
Wildlife,” as a premium for two year sub- 
scriptions to the GAME NEWS has been 
discontinued since this fine brochure is 
now out of print. Another suitable wild- 
life booklet is being offered in its place. 


FEBRUARY 


The King Succumbs to His Own 
Image 


A unique live trap designed to catch 


ruffed grouse for banding and marking pur- 
Glenn L, 
Bowers and Dean Ward Tanner, graduate 


poses has been developed by 
assistants of the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute reported today. The trap 
is made of pet wire with a trip door. The 
bait used in the trap is merely an 8 by 19 
inch mirror which is attached to the back 
of the trap facing the door. 

The trap is placed on a drumming log 


or drumming site and Mr. Grouse’s aggres- 


siveness and tenacity do the rest. Most 
likely he thinks the image in the mirror js 
another grouse that has moved into his 


territory and he immediately goes into the 
trap to do battle. The trap is effective in 
the fall as well as in the spring! 

This novel trapping method will enable 
wildlife technicians to obtain valuable in- 
formation on dispersal, mortality, and terri- 
torial studies. There are indications that the 
same type of trap may be used in capturing 
other birds and mammals. Dr. H. E. Kilgus, 
Pennsylvania Game Commissioner, aided the 
Unit workers in overcoming some of the 
many bugs in the original trap. There is no 
fear that these new and efficient devices will 
be put to improper use, Dr. Logan J. Ben- 
nett, Unit Leader, stated, since all of the 
trapping the wildlife 
management trade have not keen revealed. 


essential tricks of 





Game Protector’s Tips 


The beaver is the largest rodent in 
North America. Adults weigh from 40 
to 80 pounds. They are equipped with 
small, strong, clawed front feet, with 
which they are remarkably dexterous 
manually. The hind feet are com- 
pletely webbed between five long toes 
and are designed for use in swimming. 
The flat tail is hairy at the base but 
for the most part is covered with 
leathery “scales.” It is not used as a 
trowel or to ferry materials. In swim- 
ming, the tail acts as a rudder; on the 
water to whack the surface as a waln- 
ing to other keavers at the sign of 
danger; and on the land as a prop 
while cutting trees. When the beaver 
dives, valves close the ear and nostril | 
passages to keep out water. The lips 
are so constructed they may be closed 
behind the four chisel-like incisor 
teeth, permitting the beaver to gnaw 
under water. Beavers were extinct 0 
Pennsylvania by 1850. Between 1918 
and 1925, 100 beavers were stocked by 
the Game Commission in the northern 
counties. Wise management provid 
the trappers of recent years with § 
large annual crop of these valuable fur 
bearers. 
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FOOTWORK IN WING SHOOTING 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


T was one of those days that make a fellow consider trading 

his shotgun for a set of golf clubs. Everything went wrong. We 
hadn't walked 100 yards from the farm house when we saw 
pheasants pouring out of the opposite side of a stubble field, a 
quarter of a mile away, and flying into some dense cover beyond. 
Possibly they weren't flushing wild; maybe they just had decided to 
move, and if we had been 15 minutes earlier we would have goi 
into them. Whatever the reason, we didn’t get a shot. 

We hurried to the brush and swamp area where we had seen 
them light, but the only ones we succeeded in getting up within 
range were hens. The dog developed a wild streak, possibly 
because the pheasants were so jumpy, and that didn’t help. We 
saw a lot of birds, but all the cocks flushed wild or sneaked out 
far ahead. By the middle of the afternoon we were thoroughly 
discouraged. 

Then the dog pointed in a patch of coarse grass in a boggy 
spot. Assuming from our previous luck that the bird would be 
a hen, I walked up rather indifferently to flush it. When I was 
about 30 feet away a cock threshed out and flew in a low, tight 
circle to my right. 

The footing was bad, and I was in an awkward position. The 
flush caught me in the act of stepping over a clump of grass with 
my right foot. Instead of taking time to bring my left foot for- 
ward, I attempted to twist my body to the right just as soon as 
that foot touched the ground. 

I pivoted as far as possible, got my legs crossed and never could 
seem to get the gun muzzle ahead of the bird. Finally, in despera- 
tion, I poked it in the right direction as far as I could and shot. 
The recoil caught me badly off balance and gently but firmly 
Set me down in the mud. The pheasant flew away. That was my 
only chance of the day. 

Such an experience should result in one of two things: either 
make a man stop hunting and take up knitting or cause him to 
think. | always have been just as much opposed to activity of 
the brain as anybody, but I like to hunt so much that the old 
noodle simply had to get to work. 

When I got home I drew a line across the middle of the base- 
ment floor and I did a lot of gun pointing and swinging. As 
I went along I made some little diagrams to show just what I 
could do, because putting it down on paper made it much clearer. 

First, from a position at the middle of the line, I determined the 
hatural gun pointing angles with my left foot forward, both feet 
toeing the line, and my right foot ahead. This “natural pointing 
angle” is the one at which it is easiest to bring the gun up. 


it Is_where you aim when you're trying the balance of a 
friend’s fun, 


(Continued on Page 29) 


GUN DOG REFLECTIONS 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


OW that another glorious hunting season has become history 

and we have separated the events worth remembering from 
those we want to forget as quickly as possible, it is an appropriate 
time to study our errors and make plans to correct them long 
before another season approaches. For a brief moment, let us 
forget the excited anticipation of opening day, the first staunch 
point, the perfect kills, classy retrieves and deliberately pick out 
the faults in ourselves and our dogs in a sincere effort to eliminate 
them by careful study and wise planning. 

First of all, were your dogs conditioned and sufficiently hardened 
to undergo the terrific strain of a difficult opening day of hunting? 
During the late winter, spring, hot summer and fall, were your 
dogs properly fed, comfortably housed and properly exercised every 
day? Did you stay close to them, love them, and make them feel 
they were important parts of your life? Were those irritating little 
faults corrected while you had the time to be patient and thor- 
ough in your dog training? If you did, these things you were 
amply rewarded time after time each day you were afield. If 
you failed, you have the opportunity now before you to make 
certain you will have them properly prepared for next season. 
We all know well that we cannot expect superlative performances 
in the field if we wait until frost time to get the dogs in shape. 

Since the majority of us have to hunt on someone else’s property, 
it will pay us to think seriously of our conduct while being the 
other fellow’s guest. Did you have the proper respect for his 
winter crops? It takes only a few minutes longer to walk around 
a new wheat field and the farmer will take a greater pleasure in 
having you hunt his coverts. Were you positive your dogs were 
called in to heel near pastures where livestock grazed? If you 
did, you not only considered your host but you played it safe for 
your valuable gun dog. I have seen a young mule end the life 
of a young pointer that ran too close to his heels. Watch an ex- 
perienced dog trainer steer his dogs away from livestock and you 
will be inclined to follow his cautious methods. 

Were you thoughtful enough to close the farmer’s gates, protect 
his fences, and when you had a heavy game bag, did you offer 
to share it with him? Strengthening the bond between sports- 
man and farmer is worth your most sincere efforts. 

When your gun came out of its case, did you handle it properly 
and safely throughout the entire season? Was it broken down 
until you were in the field, and was it unloaded when you went 
through fences? Did you point it at any living thing you did not 
want to kill? Were there times when you shot too close to build- 
ings, too close to your dogs, too close to your partner and did you 
take long unreasonable shots at game because you were merely 
“trigger happy?” Do not wait until you have accidently and care- 
lessly killed or injured a companion to learn the proper method of 
handling firearms. Your gun is a highly important part of your 
hunting—treat it with respect at all times. 
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While patroling along the headwaters of Trout 
Run in the vicinity of State Game Lands No. &. 
Clearfield County, a wild and furious fluttering 
of a ruffed grouse attracted my attention. I ob- 
served that this grouse was securely fastened in 
a trap. Examination disclosed that the trap had 
clutched the left leg above the joint. I immedi- 
ately released the grouse hoping that some hunter 


might benefit in its release during the grouse 
season. Upon second thought, however, I saw 


that I had made a mistake in that I had not 
amputated the broken leg. I hastily recaptured 
the bird before it recovered sufficiently to fly 
The leg was amputated and the grouse again re- 
leased Soon it seemed to gain strength and 
rapidly disappeared in the surrounding cover.— 
Field Division Supervisor M. E. Sherman, DuBois 





Recently, while enroute to Auxiliary Refuge 
No. 530 on Negro Mountain, we saw a white deer 
lying within 100 yards of the road. We watched 
it for several minutes through glasses and couldn't 
see a spot of any other color on it. It was evi- 
dently a pure albino deer.—Game Protector L. B. 
Welch, Confluence. 


While talking to several men near Lowville 
recently, I noticed a large woodchuck meander 
out onto Highway No. 8. While there is nothing 
odd about seeing woodchucks on a highway, this 
one just walked out on the road and proceeded 
to halt a large automobile from Ohio. The occu- 
pants just sat tight and watched the woodchuck 
until he was ready to move off the road again. 
By that time quite a gathering had assembled so 
we proceeded to catch the animal and liberate him 
on the nearby Game Lands. The ‘chuck appeared 
to be lost both on the highway and on the Game 
Lands. 

Late in October Deputy Beck and I were doing 
some patrolling in the vicinity of Lowville when 
we came upon a skunk in a farm yard along with 
the farmer, his wife and several children. The 
odd thing about all this was that the skunk was 
chasing whoever got near enough for him to see. 
I questioned the farmer and he told me that 
the skunk had just come into his yard from 
across the road where he had been fighting with 


a dog on a leash. It was a case of a rabid skunk 
and later we noticed that it was frothing at the 
mouth. Thus, after luring it away from the 
buildings by just getting near enough so that it 
would chase us, we killed it.—Game Protector 
Clifford L. Ruth, Erie. 
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Late in October I was traveling along the 
Spring Creek about 11:45 a.m. and saw four 
black ducks on the water. About 100 feet below 
the ducks two hunters were nervously eyeing 
both the ducks and their watches waiting for the 
legal hunting hour to begin. I parked about 
one half mile down stream to await develop- 
ments. While parking, a car passed me in which 
two hunters were riding. Several shots sounded 
upstream about 11:50 which I investigated. The 
two hunters from the car also spied the ducks as 
they drove along and promptly proceeded to shoot 
at them. When I arrived one hunter had some 
blood on his hands and he said that the duck 
was in the trunk of the car. After examining 
their licenses, I raised the lid of the car trunk 
to seize the duck. As the lid came up the duck 
took off and all that I saw of it was a rear 
view as it flew up the stream. The hunters had 
apparently only stunned the bird as there was 
nothing to indicate from the way it flew that it 
had been seriously wounded.—Game Protector 
Joseph A. 


Leiendecker, Reading 
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There is real sport in being a_ conservationist 
and many hunters are finding this to be true, 
Among them is George Trputac and his hunting 
companion, C. C. Jackson of Edinboro. Rather 
than go out to kill a big bag of game, these 
men go out to control vermin. This past season 
they have killed 130 crows, 1 great horned owl, 
and 1 cooper’s hawk. Mr. Trputac is convinced 
that marsh hawks take their toll of our game 
because he saw such a hawk Kill a full grown 
and apparently healthy rabbit and saw another 
marsh hawk carry a half grown rabbit to its 
young in a nest. He uses a live owl as a crow 
decoy and shoots the crows with a .22 cal. rifle 
equipped with a scope. 

Edward Schworm, from Ohio, has_ purchased 
two large farms near Cambridge Springs and js 
developing them into game and fur farms. Mr. 
Schworm uses a unique system of constructing 
ponds, ditches and waterways. He plants feed 
for game and fur bearers along the banks of 
these waterways and leaves plenty of natural 
cover as well as constructing brush and pole pile 
retreats. His method makes ideal conditions for 
all kinds of wildlife. Large flocks of ducks feed 
on the duckwheat he has planted and rest on the 
ponds. Evidence of the presence of fur bearers 
is everywhere. He has stocked one farm with 
pheasants and says he is sure they will do very 
well.—Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Cam- 
bridge Springs. 


I picked up some information recently from a 
farmer in my district which was new to me but 
no doubt is not new to some of the older mem- 
bers of the force. This farm is right next to the 
forest and it is not uncommon to see from 25 to 
50 deer in the fields at one time. The farmer 
told me that it was a waste of his time to plant 
buckwheat and expect to get any returns from 
it as the deer destroy it all. For the last two 
years he has been planting Duckwheat and the 
deer do practically on damage to it. I believe 
that if more farmers knew of this they would 
plant duckwheat and save themselves a lot of 
damage from deer.—Game Protector William 28. 
Overturf, Marienville. 
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Recently I placed a number of fox traps e 
State Game Lands No. 169, Cumberland County 
While selecting likely looking places to set MY 
traps, I noticed a place that looked like a for 
had been loafing around. I placed a trap at this 
point and walked about fifty steps away to place 
another trap. Returning past the first trap | 
happened to glance in the direction of the set 
and found I had already caught a very large 
dog fox. All this happened within one half hout 
and I know the fox had been in the trap at Jeast 
fifteen minutes because he certainly had tom w 
the ground.—Game Protector George A- Brew, 
Shippensburg. 
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I never gave it much thought before, but now 
I am ready to believe that there must be some 
e old saying that owls scent their prey. 
Two different trappers brought in owls to be 
probated for bounty recently. Each had the same 
story. The owls had both come in to a regular 
dirt hole set. I thought the first incident might 
have been accdental, but I don’t think both of 
Game Protector Albert Wargo, 


truth in th 


them could be 
Tunkhannock. 


Recently a local woman had a skunk in her 
cellar and called upon me to remove it. I went 
to the address and searched the entire cellar, 
but no skunk was to be found. At last I heard 
a scratch and found the animal in an old piece 
of stove pipe on the floor behind the furnace. 
I placed a ball of rags in each end of the 
pipe, then, putting the pipe under my arm, took 
the skunk outside. Consequently, from that time 
on. I have become a firm believer in carrying 
a piece of stove pipe with me to remove skunks. — 
Game Protector Roy W. Trexler, York. 
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MY NOSE TICKLES, 
| MUST BE 
SMELLING 


While talking with a resident of the Dutch 
Mountain Section, he related the following in- 
cident to me: He was watching three deer, one 
a spike buck, feeding on apples. Suddenly the 
spike buck began to shake his head violently and 
revolve in circles, throwing himself down several 
times. He did this for several minutes and then 
began to feed normally. It was the observer's 
conciusion that the “spike” had evidently had 
an apple lodged in his throat and its antics had 
disloged the apple—Game Protector Philip S. 
Sloan, Mehoopany. 

While patrolling Farm Game Project No. 20 
Deputy Game Protector Whaley stopped at the 
farm of one of the cooperators and reports having 
seen a young fox squirrel about the size of a 
chipmunk. Mr. McClenahan, the cooperator, told 
him that it is one of three discovered in an old 
snag blown down by the wind around the early 
part of October. They were so young that we 
fed them with an eyedropper and only the one 
survived. It is very tame and though allowed 
the freedom of the farm, it apparently prefers 


“DUCK SHOOTING CAN BE SAVED” 


Duck hunting as now practiced in America 
is rapidly headed for extinction but can be 
perpetual sport if hunters as 
well as all others interested in our nation’s 
dwindling wildlife resources are willing to 
take more rigorous steps to preserve it. 


saved as a 


Otherwise the sport quickly will die a 


natural death and hunters will have to 
put aside their guns and turn to other 
amusements. 


This is the grim verdict reached by Dr. 
Ludlow Griscom, research curator of zoology 
at Harvard University in the January issue 
of Field & Stream, in what is regarded as 
the most forthright appraisal yet made oi 
the prospects for saving duck hunting. 

Individual duck hunters must take a per- 
sonal interest in seeing to it that as much 
Suitable habitat as possible for ducks and 
Seese is snatched from the maws of our 
industrial civilization if the management of 
our wildfowl is to be placed on as sound 
and scientific a basis as forestry, farming and 
other similar pursuits, says Dr. Griscom. 

He gives the following three principal steps 
aS paramount in producing and maintaining 
® suitable duck population: 


1. The Federal Government’s wildlife 
refuge program must be maintained at 
all costs, and if possible extended. 


¢. The research program must be increased 
and extended to the winter range, and 
if necessary, additional winter range 
must be founded. 


3. Hunting pressure must be kept down 
for a series of years, so that each year 
will see the necessary surplus, until the 
desired increase in the total population 
is reached. 

In the last 40 years the number of duck 
hunters has increased from 400,000 to 2,000,- 
000. Bag limits have decreased from 25-a- 
day for a seven-month season to the present 
4-a-day limit for a 25-day season. Even this 
permits a theoretical potential maximum 
kill of 200,000,000 birds which is nearly 
twice the number of ducks that Ducks un- 
limited estimated flew south in 1947, the 
article in Field & Stream points out. 

With a normal biological mortality which 
takes up to about 75% of all ducks annually, 
plus the fact that ducks now appear to be 
in one of their periodic cycles of decline, 
it follows that drastic restrictions of shoot- 
ing privileges must continue for some years 
to bring about any substantial increase, says 
Dr. Griscom. 

Ducks are among the most vigorous and 
fertile of wildfowl and can “come _ back” 
if sufficient protected habitat with adequate 
food supply is established in the marshes, 
lakes and estuaries in the United States. 
It is a matter of dispute whether the present 
wintering range is large enough to carry 
even the present depleted duck supply. Im- 
mediate establishment of the actual facts, 
enlargement of these ranges if necessary and 
more protection for the ducks are the most 


human companionship and sleeps in the house 
every night. This is the first time I have heard 
of young squirrels being born so late in the fall.— 
Game Protector T. W. Meehan, Jr., Uniontown. 


Received an interesting letter from George Mor- 
gan, Nesquehoning, the other day. He states: 
“One warm day in July my scout leader, Robert 
Steventon, and I did some of the fastest trapping 
ever done. Bob, who was camp director and I, 
as a member of the staff at Camp Blue Mountain, 
were preparing to visit a group of scouts who 
were camping at the far end of the Reservation, 
when we saw a rabbit jumping through the tall 
grass. Close behind the rabbit was a weasel. 
We saw the weasel catch and kill the rabbit but 
when we tried to get close enough to kill the 
weasel, he ran away. I made a_ tent-shaped 
cover over the rabbit with two short pieces of 
floorboard. Then I set a No. 0 trap at each 
end of the tent-like cover. By this time, Mr. 
Dahm, another member of the staff, came up to 
us on his way to quarters. Mr. Steventon told 
him to kill the weasel if it came back while we 
were away. Mr. Dahm went on to his quarters 
and Mr. Steventon and I walked to our car which 
was about 50 yards away. As we got into our 
car, I noticed Mr. Dahm swinging a stick near 
the trap. We hurried back to find that he had 
just killed the weasel. I think that less than 
one minute elapsed from the time we set the 
trap until the kill was made.’’-—Game Protector 
Harry Defina, Tamaqua. 
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urgent 
not to 
Griscom. 


steps required if duck 
become extinct, 


hunting is 
according to Dr. 


Among the corrective steps proposed, Dr. 
Griscom suggests that hunters who display 
lawlessness, selfish greed, incompetence and 
bad sportsmanship and manners be educated 
or driven from the hunting fields. 





Pennsylvania Beaver 
Season Opens 
A statewide trapping season on bea- 
vers opens closes 
March 1, 


animals and no trapping is permitted at 


February 15 and 


1948. The season limit is 2 


Commission posted dams. Non-residents 
may not trap beavers. One person may 


set, tend or operate 10 traps only. 
Traps must not be set on the structure 
of any beaver dam or house, or within 
25 feet of the waterline on the struc- 
ture of either thereof. Tags must be 
kept above ice or waterline to facilitate 
identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days 
after the season closes, and may not be 
sold or otherwise disposed of until 
Present them to the 


District or 


properly tagged. 
Game Protector in the 


County where they were trapped. 
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The Red Bank Valley Sportsmen's Association's 
1947 activities included the purchase and release 
1f nine dozen rabbits, the rearing of two hundred 
ringneck pheasants under the day-old chick pro- 
gram sponsored by. the Game Commission, estab- 
lishment of a dog training area, the purchase of 
skeet and trap shooting equipment, and the estab- 
lishment of small bore indoor shoots during the 

schools were provided with 
junior member program was 


winter Ten lecal 
bird charts and a |] 
established to teach youths good sportsmanship. 
Bruce R. Evans, Brookville, was elected 1948 chair- 
man at a recent meeting. 


The Mechanicsville Game and Fish Association, 
Inc. has adopted a plastic badge which is pur- 
chased annually by the members. The badge is 
styled in a blue background with white lettering 
and white insignias of a dog, fishing rod, and 





gun. The members are asked to wear these 
badges at all times while hunting, fishing, or 


training dogs afield. 


The Aero-Game Feeding Club of Karthaus has 
distributed two and one-half tons of corn for wild 
game this winter and plans to drop another 2.7 
tons in the near future. The club distributes 
the corn by dropping it from an airplane and has 
been active in this type of feeding for more than 
two years. It was one of the first clubs of its 
kind to be organized in the country. Club mem- 
bership stands at 900 members at present. All 
memberships are used to purchase corn ad help 
finance the use of the airplanes. 


The Clinton County Sportsmen's Federation re- 
cently announced the winners of their annual 
game contest. A 376 pound bear killed by Eddy 
Eggler, Lock Haven, is high in that division at 
present; a 1542 pound wild turkey killed by Ward 
Berry, Salona is leading contender for the turkey 
class; Richard Harpster, Lock Haven, leads with 
a 13 point buck as does Walter Barner, Lock 
Haven, with a buck whose rack spread 19!% 
inches. 


Franklyn Gergits was elected president of the 
Lehigh County Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting. Victor H. Steckel was 
presented an honorary life membership for his un- 
tiring efforts in the association’s behalf. It was 
the first such presentation in the 26-year history 
of the club and was marked by a hand painted 
parchment scroll given to Steckel. 


Better Fishing, Inc., 509 South Wabash Avenue. 
Chicago, Ill., has published a Fishing Film Guide 
particularly for the use of Sportsmen’s Clubs and 
organizations. Many of these films are loaned 
without cost and a copy the guide will be 
sent for the asking. 


Downingtown, Pa has 
Planting For Wild- 
life.” available at a cost of 10 cents Clubs in- 

form of conservation will find 


considerable material of interest in the booklet. 


John W. Hershey. of 
published a leaflet entitled 
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The Consolidated Sportsmen __ oof Lycoming 
County, led by President John H. Bender, re- 
ports a membership of slightly more than 8,000 
for 1947 and the group will aim for a total of 
at least 10.000 in 1948. The new year’s member- 
ship drive will 
junior members. 


include an active 


campaign 10 


enroll 


The Greencastle Sportsmen's Association, organ- 
zed in 1920, has a well equipped $50,000 club 
farm, a membership of nearly 550. and an ex- 
tensive program of sportsman’s activities. The 
farm was purchased in 1945 and includes a game 
preserve, trap. rifle, and_ skeet and a 
fine picnic ground 


ranges 


FEBRUARY 
The relation of Clean Streams to the 
economic life of Pennsylvania is _ stressed 


by Dr. Norris W. Vaux, Health Secretary 
and Chairman of the Sanitary Water Board, 
in reviewing the intensive state-wide pro- 
gram of the Board to clean up the grossly 
polluted public waterways. : 


“Clean Streams,” declared Dr. Vaux, “are 


not the concern of only certain groups, 
but are vital to every individual and every 
enterprise. But for a century and longer 
we have been ignoring that fact and have 
been despoiling our streams with little or 
no consideration of the consequences until 
now many of our waterways are nothing 
short of being vile sewers. This in spite 
of the fact that 90 per cent of our popula- 
tion depends upon the 


water supply. 


streams for their 


“Clean water is of course the life blood 
of civilization. Our existence depends upon 
agriculture. 
cording to the 


We advance economically ac- 
development of industry, 
Water is vital to both these enterprises, bu: 
be supplied from foul, 
streams. 


their needs cannot 
contaminated 


“Continued gross pollution of the water- 
Ways may result in a serious situation as 
it frequently industry to go be- 
vond the supply, drilling 
wells to reach underground waters, and this 
supply it may ke found is not inexhaustable. 
Industry therefore, has a vital stake in cleat 


requires 
waterways for 


streams, both as a guarantee of supply and 
also for more efficient operation since pol- 
luted equipment. It 
also has the responsibility of abating pol- 
lution so that the streams can be restored 
to public use for which they are intended. 


waters are costly to 





History instructor Larry Blaney, of the 


display of the Game Commission's posters last fall. 


of conservation education. 





Aliqu ppa vublic schools, created this fine 
It is an ideal classroom technique 
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SUNSET CONFESSION—From Page 3 


After numerous letters and phone calls, 
it was decided that I was to drive to McRay- 
town, pick up my Dad, my brother “Peck,” 
and Ruby Banks. We, in turn, were to meet 
“Dave” Greenwalt and George Logan at ihe 
hotel in Millsgrove Sunday evening. Dave, 
being a preacher, had a Sunday morning 
service and could not leave until late in 
the day. 

Upon our arrival at Millsgrove Sunday 
afternoon, we found forty other “eager 
beavers” billeted for the bear season. This 
gave the atmosphere a real nimrodic boost. 
Sunday night's boisterous hilarity and Mon- 
day’s first hunt were soon memories, how- 
ever, and Tuesday morning found us still 
“bear-less.” 

“Where are we going today, Ed?” Ruby 
asked me. 

“Anywhere suits me,” I replied. “You 
fellows name the spot and I'll see that you 
get there.” I did not want to force Camp 
Mountain down their throats again although 
I felt certain that once bear were routed 
out in that country, they would head for 
that particular mountain. 

“Let’s try Wildcat Mountain for a change,” 
volunteered my Dad. 

“Sure,” Peck piped up. “The least we can 
do is get acquainted with some new country 
since it looks like the Gods are never going 
to favor us with bear meat.” 

“That’s O.K., by me,” I replied sort ot 
dejectedly, picking up my towel and heading 
for the bathroom, my toothbrush reposing 
behind my left ear. But when I came back 
I could read in their faces that some talking 
had been done during my absence. 

As I suspected, Ruby said, “Ed, we've 
decided to give Camp Mountain another 
chance. We know that country and _ it’s 
probably as good as any other spot.” 

Thus, the rising sun found us standing on 
the rim of Camp Mountain. “How are we 
going to work it out today?” asked Dad. 

“Let’s just scatter out until noon,” replied 
Ruby. “At that time, Ed and I will make it 
cur business to be out near Chute Hollow. 
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We'll put on a two man drive toward you 
and Peck.” 

Peck added, “We can get together then 
and decide on our plans for the afternoon.” 

All agreed and each man struck off for his 
favorite spot along the rim rock. Earlier, I 
had promised to take Dad part of the way 
with me, to a spot I had found along the 
base of the rim rock where you had a good 
view of a flat. Upon reaching this particular 
spot, I took Dad out to the edge of the rock 
and pointed out the place I had in mind. 

I said to him, “Dad, if you go down there 
to that old log and stay there until we come 
out to you, on the drive this evening, you'll 
get a shot at a bear as sure as your name 
is ‘Stanley Shirk.’” 

Then I started for a point a mile away. 
As I sneaked along through the woods, doing 
my best to mimic an Indian, I could not 
help but think of just how Dad must feel, 
here in the mountains where his sense of 
direction was as muddled as a berry pie after 
it had been pushed in a face. 

Every morning for years, he had wended 
his way to his blacksmith shop just as the 
sun was popping over the mountains. Here 
on Camp Mountain, however, the sun rises 
a little above the mountain tops on the 
eastern horizon and does not get any higher. 
As the day fades, it travels westward at just 
about the same height above the mountains 
due to the range running almost due east 
and west. Consequently, the sun never 
passes over our heads. 

Each time Dad made a turn around a point 
or walked down over a knoll, the sun got 
on the wrong side of him. Not wanting 
anyone to ever find him lost after dark, he 
would turn right around, go back to the 
car, and start all over again. This may 
sound odd to an experienced woodsman but 
those of you who have experienced the 
tright of suddenly losing your sense of di- 
rection can easily sympathize with a man 
who has always known where he was and 
then suddenly found himself all turned 
around. 





My thoughts were suddenly interrupted by 
a crackling noise to my left. I had keen 
sneaking along, as quietly as possible, just 
about twenty-five feet back from the brink 
of a ravine. Every so often I would move 
to the edge for a look into the valley and 
as I stopped to listen, I again heard the 
noise. 

At first I thought it was probably a 
squirrel or a deer, but just to make sure, 
I went to the edge and peered over. My 
first glance was a blank as far as seeing 
the cause of the noise was concerned. But 
then the noise sounded again to my left. 

I may be the only man who, in pursuit of 
black bear, ever got sick and tired of look- 
ing at black rocks and old stumps. At first 
their sudden entrance into my line of vision 
gives me a thrill. After two days of it, the 
feeling wears off. 

Thus, the sudden appearance of a shiny 
klack object in my line of vision did not 
register clearly for a second or two. I 
thought to myself, “Boy! That looked like 
a bear . . . wait a minute that IS 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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DEVASTATIONS OF ONE FLOOD—From Page 5 


The flood left this portion of the stream a tangle of fallen trees. 
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Additional floods 


will likely destroy the white birch and then, the small adjacent pool will be filled 


with stones and gravel. 


Waters. Un- 


questionably the deer herd should be kept 


Department of Forests and 
under control in all parts of the state so that 
trees of all ages will have a chance to grow 
and develop into a normal forest. In too 
many instances the measures proposed by 
the State Game Commission have been vig- 
orously opposed by organized sportsmen of 
good intentions but who failed to recognize 


the vital factors involved in the situation. 





Pa S 


Until recently we have not fully recognized 


the importance of forestry. Someone has 
that 


than we are growing it. 


said we are using timber 50% faster 


Also, that we will 
get to the bottom of our woodpile in about 
timber, 


20 years. From the standpoint of 


game and fish, forestry cannot receive too 


much attention. The goal of land owners 


should be to grow trees on every acre that 


cannot be devoted to a more useful purpose. 


Powerful currents. have not only destroyed a forest bridge but they have also washed 


all of the stones and gravel from the flat rock surfaces. 
rocks is practically devoid of cover for fish. 


The shallow water over these 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


a bear.” At this moment brother bruip 
proceeded to make some more noise by rak- 
ing leaves hack under his belly with his 
front feet. He was looking for beechnuts 
that had fallen from a large tree under 
which he was standing. 

Here, 65 yards away, was the answer ty 
all my prayers. Throwing my Savage to 
my shoulder, I attempted to throw off the 
safety. I had worn a pair of heavy woolen 
gloves as the temperature had been hovering 
near the zero mark earlier in the morning, 
Each time I would slide my forefinger over 
the safety catch, it would slide off. To say 
I was excited is putting it mildly. My hear 
was fluttering like a butterfly in a tornado. 
Then, I threw all caution to the winds and 
decided to remove my glove, old bruin still 
unaware that possible death stared him in 
the face. In my haste, I jerked the glove 
trom my right hand. It fell out of my lef 
hand and hit the making a_ noise 
that seemed to me to be that made by a 
man falling out of a tree. That was the only 
warning the bear needed. He took off like 
a P-38, heading straight down the mountain- 
side. 


Only 


leaves, 


who have _ had this 
experience can possibly know how fast a 
bear can travel. Too often we give them 
credit for being a slow and clumsy creature. 
Don’t believe it. My bear was making those 
famous racers look like they were going 
backwards. One ‘second he was in a ball 
and the next he was _ stretched out fui 
length and about two feet off the ground. 
My first shot was high. I knew I had missed 
when the gun cracked. That shot did noth- 
ing to change bruin’s idea of making time. 
My second shot was easily & hundred yards. 
As the gun cracked, the bear went end over 
end, all mixed up in a big log he had been 
in the act of hurtling. At this point, | 
could no longer see the bear. 

Good! I had at long last become a cham- 
pion. My bear was down there behind the 
log. All I would have to do was walk down 
and claim him. This I proceeded to do but 
on the way I thought of what yet might 
happen. Suppose I had only stunned him? 
Suppose he got up and started on down the 
mountain? I stopped and started to pu 
two shells in my rifle to replace those already 
fired. Suppose he got up while I had my 
gun broken. I reached under my aim, 
lifted my Colt .38 from its holster, and put 
it in my coat pocket. Now, if he starts out 
I can at least pour some kind of lead after 
him. I loaded the rifle then but my beat 
kad not moved. I replaced the Colt in i 
holster and started on. 

But when I reached the log—no bear! 
quickly looked all around and still could 
see no signs of that bear. Where had he 
gone and how? I sat on the log, still try- 
ing to look in every direction at the same 
time. About 20 minutes of this really dis 
couraged me. To say that I was heart- 
broken touches it lightly. I was as deje¢ 
as an old maid at a bridal shower. 

As I sat on the log, I looked back to where 
I had been standing, then to where the beat 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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ANALYSIS OF PENNSYLVANIA BEAR KILLS—From Page 9 


shotguns-Gauge 
410 1 er 1 
20 2 1 3 6 
16 4 5 4 13 
12 10 10 13 33 
TOTAL—Shotguns 16 17 20 53 
GRAND TOTALS 536 489 565 1600 
*Includes a few .303 British. 
Table X 
ESTIMATED DISTANCES AT WHICH THE 
BEARS WERE “BROUGHT DOWN" 
Number of Bears 
Distances — . 
in Yards 1939 1940 1941 Total 
Under 25 yds 136 142 140 418 
26-50 yds. 150 141 166 457 
51-75 yds 98 69 99 266 
76-100 yds 61 64 63 188 
101-150 yds 30 34 32 96 
151-200 yds. 28 18 29 75 
2V1l-2Z0V0) yus 7 9 12 28 
251-300 yds. 9 15 11 35 
301-350 yds. 3 4 3 10 
351-400 yds 8 2 2 12 
400-500 yds. 4 4 3 ll 
500-600 yds. 1 3 4 
Over 600 yds 1 2 
503 564 1,602 


TOTALS 535 


of the lucky hunters reporting used _ shot- 
guns of four standard gauges. The smallest 
was a .410, the heaviest were 12 bores. Table 
IX shows the number of successful gunners 
using guns of each the various calibers and 
gauges listed. 

Study of the data presented in Table IX 
shows that just under 70% of all the bears 
killed were taken with rifles chambered for 
five popular sporting cartridges. The num- 
bers of bears and percentage of the tota: 
stated’ kill made with each of these calibers 


was as follows: .30-06—265 (165%), .300— 
222 (13.9%), .30-30—219 (13.7%), .35-205 
(12.8%) and .32-203 (12.7%). No other 


single caliker accounted for over 200 bears 
or for as much as 10% of the kill. The 12 
gauge, with a record of 33 kills, produced 
62.3% of the bag falling to smooth-bore guns, 
but only 2.1% of the total take. 

A total of 1,498 hunters stated the weight 
of the projectiles with which their kills were 


made. These included 1,460 rifle bullets of 
00 different weights. The lightest was 32 


grains, the heaviest 450 grains. The 38 shot- 
gun balls listed ranged from 1/5 of an ounce 
to one ounce in weight. Slightly more than 
80% of all listings were comprised of rifle 
bullets of five standard weights. These in- 
cluded 180 grains—473 (31.6%), 170 grain— 
306 (20.4%), 200 grain—200 (13.4%), 220 
srain—117 (7.7%) and 150 grain—116 (7.7%). 
Over 81% of the shotgun balls weighed one 
ounce, but these 31 slugs represent a mere 


2% of all missiles tabulated. 


All but 43 (2.7%) of the lucky hunters 
reported the total number of shots they 


ane at bears. During the three year period, 
1592 successful gunners discharged 4,925 
rounds of ammunition at fleeting blacks, an 
average of between three and four cartridges 
each. The over-all range of the figures ran 
from that of the group of almost 400 men 
who fired a single shot to that of the lone 
hunter who required 43 cartridges to make 
his kill. Slightly more than 68% (1,086) of 
the hunters in question fired three shots or 


eo teks 
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Bear cubs are surprisingly small at birth, being about 8 inches long and weighing 


from 9 to 12 ounces. 
defense. 


less. Of these, 392 shot once, 395 twice and 
299 three times. An additional 30% (483) 
of the gunners fired from four to 10 shells 
each, while only 23 (1.5%) used more than 
10 cartridges. The yearly figures are shown 
below. 


Numbers of Hunters 


1940 1941 


Numbers of sonncasianacncat 
1939 


Shots Fired Total 
1-3 Shots 381 337 368 1,086 
4-10 Shots 149 149 185 483 
Over 10 Shots 5 9 9 23 
Totals 535 495 562 1,592 
A total 1,581 of the men who bagged 
black bears stated which of their shots 
proved fatal to the animals. Slightly less 
than 49% (773) said their first shot caused 
the mortal wound, 19.2% (304) listed the 
second, 14.2% (225) the third, 7.1% (112) 
the fourth and 5.1% (81) the fifth. Just 


They develop slowly and the mother is extremely brave in their 


under 5% 
the 6th, 7th, 
only 0.5% (8) 
10 shots. The “high” man 
28th cartridge. 

All but 33 of the successful gunners listed 
the distance at which their kills were 
brought down. These data are summarized 
in Table X. 

Study of the figures presented shows that 
54.6% (875) of the bears were brought down 
at distances of 50 yards or less, while 28.3% 
(454) fell from 51 to 100 yards from the 
hunters. In other words, eight out of every 
10 animals were dropped at ranges of 100 
yards or less. A total of 171 (10.7%) were 
killed from 101 to 200 yards away, 63 (3.9%) 


(78) inflicted fatal injuries with 
&th, 9th or 10th shots, while 

hunters required more than 
“scored” with his 


came to. earth between 201 and 300 yards, 
while only 39 (2.4%) were more than 300 


yards distant when they fell. 


(Continued on Page 32) 





These seven bear cubs were killed in Jefferson County last fall. 
acted a law in 1925 to protect these young animals but many are killed each year 


through carelessness of hunters. 


Pennsylvania en- 


There is no excuse for killing cubs! 
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OLD BRUIN AND THE BOYS—From Page 7 
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Roy and Dad then took up stations at the 
entrance to the hole while I cut down 3 
little rock oak sapling a couple of rods away. 
I wasn’t much afraid of the bear getting 
away. no more than I would be afraid of 
a greased pig getting out of a dog house. 
After felling the sapling, I cut off two pieces 
of wood akout six or eight feet long and 
five inches thick. I picked one up and 
started walking and slipping as my heavy 
calk shoes filled with ice. 

When I reached the hole, the Chief told 
me to slip one piece into the hole verv 
carefully. Just about that time my feet 
slipped and, in order to avoid falling on the 
sharpened stick, I just chocked it into the 
hole endwise. 

At that, old bruin decided to peep out from 
the pocket where he lay. He just stuck his 
head out in the main hole and that is where 
he made his mistake. Eagle-eyed Roy was 
standing there waiting for any move 
Steadily watching the hole, Roy, with that 
awful crowbar of destruction firmly grasped 
in his hands, came closer to the hole. 

When Roy saw the old fellow, he called 
to the Chief, “I see him, Pap, I see him.” 

The Chief shouted at Roy that if he could 
see his head and could get a good shot, he 
was to shoot the bear. And just then Roy’: 
old gun exploded. Old bruin was no more. 
We now had a bear but didn’t have it. We 
had to figure some way to get him out of 





It was finally decided the only 


the hole. 
solution was for me to crawl in again and 
pull the brute out. I figured, if he didn't 


hurt me when he was alive, he surely 
wouldn’t hurt me when he was dead. 

The plan was for me to crawl in and 
grab hold of the bear. Then Chief and Rov 
would pull me out by the feet while I 
pulled on the kear. I was just about to 
start in when the Chief said, “Hold on boys. 
We better do some fishing. Sometimes 
there’s more than one bear to a hole. We'll 
cut a long pole and punch it in, listening 
for any growling or scratching inside the 
hole.” 

But, after much punching with the stick, 
everything was very still so we decided it 


was safe to go in. I crawled in and got 
old bruin by the ears, one in each hand. 
Then I gave the word to pull and they 
surely did. They pulled and pulled until 


they pulled me loose and I had nothing but 
a bunch of fur in each hand. They pulled 
me out kind of fast and we all went down 
in the snow. 

The Chief said, “By golly, we're not stuck 
yet. We'll roll some of these slippery stones 
away and bring the oxen and a chain. 
They ll get old bruin out or at least a part 
of him.” 

But we boys wanted one more chance to 
try our skill. The Chief agreed so I crawled 


back in and worked the kear’s forepaw out 
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(Continued from Page 26) 


had been. I was determined to find oy; 
just what had happened here. It took me 
only a minute. The log I was on breached 
a little ravine. Coming down the mountain, 
the bear either did not see the ravine o; 
did not care. Anyway, he did attempt to 
leap the log. When he made «he leap, 
there was no support for his front feet. 
Thus, his mid-section came down on the 
log, the momentum carrying him over in 
a somersaulting scramble and he fell into 
the ravine. This put him out of my sight. 
While I had been watching for his reappear- 
ance, he had simply run on down the ravine 
and out of the neighborhood entirely. Fur- 
ther searching failed to reveal a lock of 
hair or blood so I reluctantly conceded that 
my second shot had also been wild. 

I climbed back up to the top of the knoll, 
Common sense told me there had been too 
much commotion in this section for awhile 
at least. As I kept on sneaking along, | 
was experiencing a feeling of sickness with- 
out pain. In fact, I almost prayed for some- 
one to give me a kick where a little pain 
would do me the most good. Well, this 
wasn't my day. 

The hours slowly dragged by. There had 
been quite a lot of shooting all around me 
throughout the day so I had postponed my 
return to the car purposely until evening. 
As I carefully picked my way back, I finally 
came to the spot where I had left Dad early 
in the morning. He was not there. I climbed 
to the top of the rim rock and looked over 
the side. Then I turned back to take one 


(Continued on Page 30) 


where I could reach it. I put my fingers 
around his leg just above the foot and 
locked them together, giving the word to 
pull. As they began to tug on my legs, I 
wiggled worm fashion and finally managed 
to get the bear out in the oven-like space 
in the den. Success! From then on we had 
much better going and soon had old bruin 
out in the daylight. 

After much puffing and pulling, we man- 
aged to get the brute to the sled and as 
the sun faded in the West, the oxen were 
headed home. It was the end of a memor- 
able day, for koth old bruin and the boys. 
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FOOTWORK IN WING SHOOTING—From Page 21 


Feet ! ; E 
Even | Left Foot 
- Forward | 


Right Foot | 
i orwdrd 





Base Line 





Natura] Gun Pointing Angles 


I discovered that the natural pointing angle with the left foot 
forward was straight ahead, 90 degrees from the base line. With 
both feet even, the natural angle was more to the left, about 
45 degrees from the base line. With the right foot forward the 
natural angle was still farther to the left, approximately 2212 
degrees from the base. line, halfway between it and the last 
position. 

Swinging the gun from these three stances was most revealing. 
It showed that improper foot position is the reason some right- 
handed shooters have trouble with birds flying to the right. With 
my right foot forward I had a blind zone extending from straight 
ahead to straight behind—180 degrees in which I could not swing 
the gun without taking a step or crossing my legs and throwing 
myself badly off balance. 

Without moving my feet, I discovered that the zone in which it 
was easy to swing the gun either direction extended only from 
45 degrees in front of the base line to 45 behind it. Beyond that 
it was harder to swing farther to the left behind or farther to 
the right in front. This 90-degree zone in which I could swing 
the gun freely covers only one-fourth of the direction in which 
a bird might fly, but it is the limit of the area in which a right- 
handed shooter standing with his right foot forward might be 
expected to swing freely and ke reasonably certain of a hit. 

Feet side by side and about 15 inches apart was better. I could 
swing farther to the right, and the blind zone was cut down 
to 135 degrees—from 90 behind the base line to 45 in front on the 
right. The area in which it was easy to swing the gun either 
direction was only slightly better, still 90 degrees, but pushed a 
little farther to the right. It extended from about 30 degrees be- 
hind the base line to 60 in front of it—to the left, of course. 
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It was hard to swing the gun to the right from 60 degrees to 
90, and very difficult to swing farther to the right to 45 degrees 
in front of the base line on that side, but I could do it. I could 
pivot to the left until the gun was pointed rearward at 90 degrees 
from the base line. 

In the best position, with the feet separated and the left one 
forward, I found that the blind zone was cut down to 45 degrees 
on the right of the line directly behind me and at right angles 
to the base line. I could swing easily in either direction through 
an are of 270 degrees from along the base line on my right clear 
around to the left to the 90 degree line behind me. The remain- 
ing 45 degrees behind the base line on the right were somewhat 
harder, but still not so difficult as to prevent a smooth swing. 
Pivoting on the balls of the feet was required here, but it could 
be done without crossing the legs or getting out of balance. 

To demonstrate why you can cover a larger are with your left 
foot ahead, stand with both shoulder blades pressed firmly against 
a wall and attempt to swing your gun left and right. You can’t 
bring it to the right farther than a line drawn at right angles to 
the wall against which you're standing, and even then you have 
to strain to get your eye into position to see down the rib. 
You easily can swing to the left until the gun barrel is parallel 
to the wall, however. 
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GAME COMMISION PROGRESS—From Page 12 





Can you beat the Bruin on the left? It 
Eggler in Clinton County, during the 1947 
to compile data on record bear kills and 


tional animals. 


board feet of sawed lumber, 1,600 tons of 
2,450 


chemical wood, 145,350 posts and props and 


mine timbers, cords of paper and 


731 cords of firewood. 


The Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
which the U. S. Fish and 


Wildlife Service pays 75% of the cost and 


Program, under 


the Game Commission 25%, has made it pos- 


sible for far more development work on 
State Game Lands than could be conducted 


from the Game Fund. 


Four (4) Federal Aid Projects are operat- 


ing, as follows: 


No. 21-R-2—Cover Type Mapping and Soil Survey 
of 20 Unit Blocks of State Game Land 
totaling 149.693 acres 

No. 27-D-1—Forest Improvement work on State 
Game Lands No. 25, Elk County. 

No. 28-D-1—Cooperative Farm-Game Development 


Project 1948) is 


intended to improve the wildlife habi- 


(effective January 1, 


tat on farms for which the hunting 


rights are leased, covering 308,323 


acres. 


No. 29-C-1—A project to coordinate activities in 


connection with the 3 above-men- 


tioned projects. 


Photo Courtesy Elizabeth McClosky. 


weighed 376 pounds and was shot by John 
season. The Game Commission is anxious 
urges successful hunters to report excep- 


Wildlife Research 


The need for research in wildlife has lonz 
been evident and the Federal Aid in Wildlife 


Restoration Program has made it possible 
for Game Departments’. throughout the 
nation to conduct many research projects 
which should be decidedly helpful in the 
management of wildlife resources. Such 


projects in Pennsylvania are: 


No. 16-R 3obwhite Quail Study This was com- 
pleted June 30, 1947 and a final report 
written, with copies distributed to mem- 
bers of the Commission and _ interested 
personnel. 

No. 20-R—Survey of Pennsylvania Mammals. This 
project was started in September 1946 

the northwest portion of the State 
and is progressing satisfactorily. 

No. 24-R—Sarvey of Pennsylvania Mammals. This 
project was started July 1, 1947 in the 
southwest part of the State 

No. 25-R—Cottontail Rabbit Studies. Started July 


1, 1947 and is progressing nicely. 
Three (3) additional Federal Aid Projects have 
been prepared and approval is pending. They are: 
1. Inventory and Survey of Pennsylvania Wild 
Waterfowl! Projects. 
2. Study in Environmental Control on Forest 
Land for Game Management. 
3. Construction of Wood Duck Nesting Boxes. 


Public Relations and Education 

In an effort to make the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania more conservation conscious, the 
Commission appointed a Special Services 


FEBRUARY 


Assistant in each of its seven Field Divisions 
to accomplish this objective through lectures 
and various visual aids before sportsmen’s, 
farmer, civic and youth groups. 

Two motion pictures in sound and 
were prepared—one encouraging the 
further development of the increasingly 
popular Cooperative Farm-Game Program, 
which provides more open hunting territory 
by influencing landowners to permit public 
shooting—the other a portrayal of the field 
studies engaged in by the teachers attending 
the summer Conservation Laboratory at 
State College. 

On June 3, 1947 the fourth class of twenty- 
eight (28) student officers was graduated 
from the Ross L. Leffler Training School, 
after taking a one-year course to equip them 
to become game protectors. Twenty-four (24) 
of these men were World War II veterans 
and all were immediately assigned to duty. 
Their service has been most satisfactory. 

A special course of instruction for a period 
of 9 weeks was also given to seven land 
operations of nine 
special investigators was given special train- 
ing during a period of five and _ one-half 
weeks. The seven special services assistants 
(public relations) appointed early this year 
were given a special course of instruction 
at the training school from February 2-5 in- 
clusive. The seven general operations as- 
sistants appointed this year were also given 
a special course of training from March 23 
to April 3. 

The Commission on October 4, 1947 de- 
cided to expand its training program and to 
expand the School on a year-around basis. 
This will necessitate an enlargement of 
iacilities, including the construction of sev- 
eral new kuildings. Plans for these build- 
ings are now being prepared. 


new 
color 


assistants and a class 


SUNSET CONFESSION 


(Continued from Page 28) 
last look at the log where I had last seen 
Dad. 

Suddenly, in that last 
movement out of the corner of 
There, 65 feet away, were two bears. They 
had just stepped behind a large rock. First 
to come out was a yearling cub and right 
behind came the big old face of mother 
bruin. The cub crawled over the rocks and 
out of my sight. I waited and waited for 
mother bruin to show herself just once more. 
Had I kept on waiting for that, I would be 
there yet. I did stick it out for 45 minutes. 
Then I crawled down over the rocky ledge 
as cautiously as I could, prepared for 4 
running shot at mother bruin. Nothing 
happened. I went over to where I had last 
seen her and to my dismay found that she 
had also pulled a sneak act on me by walk- 
ing into a crevice between two big rocks 
and had come out underneath the very ledge 
I had been standing on. Tracks showed that 
both bears had gone on in the direction ! 
was originally headed. ; 

My journey from that point on was like 
walking on eggs. I expected to see those 
bears at any moment. But as I kept 0 
going, familiar landmarks began to show UP 
and, much to my disgust, I was soon at the 
car with nary a glimpse of more beat. 


look, I caught a 
my eye. 
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DISAPPEARANCE OF THE WAPITIS 


(Continued from Page 6) 





flies, crickets, katydids and the distant bark- 
ing of dogs. In fact they remained among 
the islands for the “best part of a week,” 
as Mrs. Carson expressed it. And then one 
morning they were gone. Some young 
people out after wild strawberries saw their 
tracks in the soft mud going up Cedar Run. 
They had been seen daily by Mrs. Carson, 
by Mrs. Gamble and her family, of whom— 
a daughter—survived until 1930, in addition 
to Mrs. Carson who described this episode 
to the writer. They were the last native 
wapitis to come down Soldiers’ Run and 
the last to go up Cedar Run, so far as the 
dwellers near the Birch Islands could testify. 

They were the first and last Pennsylvania 
wapitis ever to be seen by Mrs. Savina Car- 
son, although she lived long enough to see 
the liberation of western wapitis in our for- 
Mrs. Gamble had seen wapitis many 
times before, their carcasses brought in by 
the men of her family, or alive and browsing 
and kathing in Tiadaghton. But the great 
band which came and disported themselves 
while the “men folks” were away to the 
war, never returned. What was their fate 
when they got back into the Black Forest, 
at the head of Cedar Run? Were they 
“crusted” and slaughtered without quarter 
the following winter, or driven on to the 
Elk Rocks by ravenous packs of wolves or 
even more rapacious dogs to be dragged 
down one by one until all were gone? 


ests. 


Such thoughts often passed through Mrs. 
Carson's mind as she sat on summer evenings 
strumming her ghusla and memories of that 
band of lordly wapitis often came more 
vividly before her than dreams of pine-cla‘ 
Mount Lovcen and the carrados, under full 
sail, drifting out the Bay of Cattaro into the 
Adriatic, American bound, in the sunset. 


ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG 


1. A wolverine would not be found in a 
Ss . oe . - 
southern Swamp where egrets and Spanish 


moss abound. 


9 : : 
«. A woodcock has no barring on the sides 
The” Wilean’a Gk: ‘ , ; 
he” Wilson’s Snipe has this barring and is 
somewhat similar to woodcock’ in 


the ap- 


pearance, 
3. This j — : 

. This is the facial marking of a drake 
arr vo Ds ” 
“rows Goldeneye—a white crescent. The 


Goldeneye has a rounded white 
Spot between the eye and bill. 


American 


. Man’s best friend 

. Chew a bit, like a horse 

. Flying nocturnal rodent 

. Self 

. Work 

. Pacific island battle, World 


5. High mountain 
>. Student 
. Furniture truck 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


By STANLEY ORR 


4 15 |6 |7 |8 


13 
16 


19 


22 


Across 


War II 


(French) 


. Warm again 


20. Tries 


2. Sea eagle 

3. Clock face 

. Bull’s eyes 

. Lived 

. Supposing 

. Baltimore’s bird 

. Correlative of neither 
. Fish spear 

. Arid 

. Also 


P 
39. Age 


. Scorched 

3. Highway (abbr.) 

. Submit for consideration 
}. Law making bodies 

. Kind of cheese 

. Title of respect 

. Fail to follow suit 

. Desuetude 

. Poem 

. Chalice 

9. Cut, 
. Early morning moisture 
. Omit 

. Beverage 


as hay 


wn = 


. Being 


Leer 


9 


. Depends 


10 


Down 


. Precious 





5. Same as 34 across 


. Burrowing rodent 


. Three 


31 
. More pure 
. Stop 
. Nickname for Civil War 
President 
. Changed position 


. Take charge 
. In chemistry, combining 


power of two 


. Gone 
. Units of weight 

. Hence 

. Observed 

. Great cat of Asia 

. Burning 

. Ocean’s pulse 

. Migratory game birds 
. Untied 
. Jogs 

. Ancient 


instrument 


. Best outdoor magazine 

. Walk unsteadily 

. Stores green fodder 

. Platform 

. Suffix for forming names 


of compounds 


. President from Missouri 
9. European blackbird 
. War carried 


. Paradise 


cornered pants 


(slang) 


. Sing alone 
5. Urn 
. Be ill 





Answer to Last Month’s Puzzle 
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ANALYSIS OF PENNA. BEAR KILLS 


(Continued jrom Page 27) 


Hunters’ Travels 


Practically all the successful bear hunters 


used automobiles not only to travel from 
their homes to their hunting grounds, but 
also to move akout within the territory ! 


Very few of them were 
from while 


which they hunted. 
more than five miles their cars 
hunting. 

Since the heart of the Pennsylvania bear 
range lies in the north central portion of 
the Commonwealth and since the State is 
roughly rectangular in shape, measuring ap- 
proximately 300 miles in length by 150 miles 
in width, it is not surprising that over 96% 
(1,581) of the lucky hunters traveled 250 
miles or less to reach their hunting grounds. 
Almost 60% (975) of them hunted less than 
100 miles from their place of residence. Only 
21 individuals (1.3% of the total) went over 
250 miles, while just two exceeded 350 miles 
and both were other 
Possibly of greatest interest is the fact that 
474 (29.0%) of the gunners travelled less 
than 50 miles round-trip, while 455 (27.8%) 
of the entire group reported that they made 
their kills in their counties of residence. 


residents of states. 


It is obvious that the lucky hunters did 


not range far from their cars. Over 96% 
(1,585) of them made their kills within five 
miles of their automobiles. Roughly 42% 


(750) of the bears taken were brought down 
within one mile of the vehicles used by the 
hunters. 

Hunters’ Expenses 

Over 88%, or 1,442, of the successful hunt- 
ers provided information concerning the 
amount of money they spent in connection 
with their bear hunting activities. The fig- 
ures include all sums paid for transporta- 
tion, lodging, meals and related incidentals, 
but exclude the cost of guns, clothing and 
other items of equipment. 

The individual expense listings ranged 
from those of the 862 gunners who spent 
$10.00 or less to that of one hunter whose 
trip cost $300.00. The average expenditure 
per man was $14.43. Roughly 70% of the 
group spent and 30% more than the 
average. A summary of all reports for the 
three seasons is presented below. 


less 
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THE GREAT HORNED OWL 


(Continued from Page 10) 


cottontail 
forming the 


pheasant, quail, rabbit, squirrel 
and varying chief items 
of diet as far as game species are concerned. 

Great Horned Owls kill and eat many 
skunks and seem to care little for the dis- 
agreeable consequences of an attack on the 
“pungent pussy” for many of the birds when 
handled give unmistakable olfactory evi- 
dence of having recently made a midnight 
snack of skunk. 

They kill both wild and domesticated 
ducks, skilfully picking them off the water 
at night and no goose is too large to tackle. 
Where chickens and turkeys and other fowl 
are allowed to roost in the trees at night, 
many of them fall victim to this Owl which 
alights on the branch beside its chosen prey, 
crowds it off the limb, and then strikes it 
in the air. It kills weaker Owls from the 
Barred Owl on down, most of the hawks 
and such nocturnal animals as weasels and 
mink. It is the most deadly enemy of the 
Crow, taking old and young from the nests 
at night and killing many at their winter 
roosts. 


hare 


Game birds of all kinds, poultry, a few 
smaller birds, cottontail rabbits, hares, squir- 
rels, gophers, mice, rats, woodchucks, oppos- 
sums, fish, crawfish and insects are all killed 


and eaten by this rapacious bird. 
Number of Hunters 
Total - - — — 

Expenditure 1939 1940 1941 Total 
$10.00 or less 317 251 294 862 
$10.01-$25.00 125 125 131 381 
$25.01-$50.00 49 49 72 170 
$50.01-$100.00 6 9 10 25 
$100.01-3$200.00 : 3 ; 3 
Over $200.00 eee 1 l 
Totals 497 437 508 1,442 

In addition to the expenses above listed, 


79 907 


1,191, or 72.2%, of the lucky hunters paid 
taxidermists either for mounting the head 
or making rugs of the scalps and hides of 


their trophies. 


THE FAMILY OF ARCHIE HUNTER 
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THE DOGS BARKED TREED 


(Continued from Page 11) 


in a flash he’s down flat on his face in ihe 
damp loam. After two or three of 
these sudden jolts he aches all over and 
can think of nothing but that bed and those 
blankets. 

We crossed three valleys and were deep 
in the heavy woodland which had proved 
unproductive earlier in the night. We had 
kicked out one roosting grouse, but Tan 
had come in and reported no coons and we 
had moved on. 


cold 


Now on the return journey we had barely 
taken the first few painful falls in this rough 
stretch when old Tan and the loud-mouthed 
Queen put the sixth coon into the top of 
a spindly tree. A pair of heavy grape 
vines hung down like climbing ropes and 
we decided to try to shake out Mr. Coon 
and give Champ another object lesson. 

One of our gang made the difficult climb, 
but the ring-tail moved clear into the 
topmost branches and the nature of the 
tree made farther advance from telow too 
risky. Champ actually condescended to bark 
a little about the base of this tree. Perhaps 
some day he'll really be a champ in his 
own right, with no time for anything in the 
woods but the raccoons which are his 
special business. 

The score now stood at six coons treed 
and one taken. There was still a half-mile 
of rough going to the cabin, but the dogs 
had called it a day and when we finally 
pulled up at the gate by the cabin yard both 
Tan and Queen were on hand as a welcom- 
ing committee. Champ, as_ usual, trailed 
along home with us. 

Among the unsung joys of coon hunting 
are the appetite and the delicious “tired- 
ness” it develops. Never do kacon and eggs 
taste better than in the wee small hours 
after a successful night in the timber, and 
never are bed and blankets more _ inviting 
than just at the exact moment when the 
and eggs have fulfilled their maia 
purpose in life. And just before Old Man 
Morpheus comes up with that rabbit punch 
it’s good to know that there are still five 
willing ring-tails out there to try the dogs 
another night. 


bacon 


By CARROLL 


- 








NO, HE DOESN'T WANT WHO WAS 
TO GO TONIGHT... THAT ON 
GOODBYE’ THE PHONE, 




















OH, JUST ED FIN’ HE 4 
WONDERED IF YOU'D 
GO ALONG TO SOME 
SPORTSMENS MEETING... 
I TOLD HIM YOU 





IM HENPECKED IF YOU 





LIKE THAT! HAVE I 
NO WILL OF MY 
OWN? WHY... 





-~CR i120 OC 





WHAT 7.’ WHAT DO YOU MEAN TELLING HIM 
I DON'T WANT TO GO? ICAN MAKE My 
OWN DECISIONS...GUYS'LL THINK 


DECIDE THINGS FOR ME 






CALL HIM RIGHT 
BACK AND YOU 
TELL HIM YOU 
DON'T WANT 
TO Go! 





























IM SORRY, 
DEAK «1 
NEVER. 

THOUGHT 
OF IT 
THAT 
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When the Frost-spirit, with her icy wand, 
Strikes the cold Northwind, bringing frost and 


snow, 

She sends her Fairies through the frozen land 
To deck with sculpture all the world below 
Soon every bank, so lately green with grass, 





Like streets of marble to the margin lies, 
And here and there, wherever one may pass, 
Frail, fairy structures magic-like arise. 


From ‘“‘Poems of Pennsylvania”’ 


By Irving Sidney Dix 





SPLENDID§ 
ONSERVATIO! 
BOOKLETS 7a 
* CHILDREN 


“Would You Like To H 
When?" 
3rd, 4th and Sth a 
The story of the virgin { 
clean streams our forefat 
here and of how they cut 
killed the wildlife, and 
streams. 


“Raindrops and Mud 
4th, Sth and 6th 
Simple words and pict 
child the importance of 
and lakes, and the inte 
of water, soil and huma 


"Plants. and Animals L 
Sth, 6th and 7th 
The intricate relation 
plants'and animals is be 
and brings into the 
pupil the need for caré 
ment and use of these b 
houses of nature. 


“Nature's Bank—Th 
éth, 7th. and 8th 
Everything comes fr: 


en o. ‘ ee ee — directly or indirectly. 
These booklets are designed especially for supple- ites the siches cf the 


\* ° ; how to extract them.w' 
mentary reading on conservation from 3rd to 8th ing the bank. 


grades. They tell the importance of conserving our 
natural resources dramatically and entertainingly in 


their 160 pages of text and profusely illustrated four: 


color lithographs. (BULK RA TE) 


These educational booklets are being distributed by the Pennsylvania Game Commission with the 
approval of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. 
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